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Visit  Our  Spring . . . 

SHRUB  SALE 


Only  choice  No.  1 Washington  stock  will 
be  shown  and  sold  during  our  spring 
shrub  sale,  which  is  now  in  progress. 
From  all  over  the  Northwest  we  are  re- 
assembling the  most  popular  and  sought 
after  flowering  and  ornamental  shrubs 
for  your  selection. 


; We 
Suggest^: 


Camellias  . . . 

About  a dozen  varieties  in  single  and  double  blooms  of  all 
colors  are  represented. 

Rhododendrons  . . . 

You’ll  find  many  of  the  best  known  named  varieties. 
All  grafted  stock. 

Heathers  . . . 

Half  a dozen  different  fall  and  winter  blooming  varieties. 


Andromeda  Japonica 
Flowering  Evergreen. 

Dwarf  Privet 

“Cordifolia”  . . . beautiful 
foliage,  white  blossoms. 


Kalmia 

Mountain  Laurel. 

Dwarf  and  “ Two-Variety ’ 
Fruit  Trees 


Bearing  size. 
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The  Arboretum  Bulletin 


A General  Plan  for  Lilac  Collections 
In  Public  Gardens 

With  Particular  Reference  to  the  New 
University  of  Washington  Arboretum 
in  Seattle 

John  C.  Wister,*  Landscape  Architect 
Introduction 

A CENTURY  or  two  ago  when  a botanical 
garden  was  founded  sections  were 
marked  out  for  each  of  the  then  recognized 
plant  families  and  a few  well  known  species 
that  were  supposed  to  have  medicinal  value 
were  planted.  The  whole  garden  might  not 
require  more  than  an  acre  or  so. 

Nowadays  it  is  not  so  simple.  So  many 
thousands  of  new  species  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  have  been  discovered 
that  no  one  institution  can  attempt  to  grow 
them  all.  Therefore  any  new  garden  must 
choose  the  type  of  work  it  will  attempt  to 
cover  and  what  type  of  plants  it  will  empha- 
size. 

The  Arboretum  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington is  still  so  new  that  all  of  its  policies 
have  not  been  determined.  But  a decision 
has  been  reached  that  among  flowering 
shrubs,  important  collections  will,  for  the 
present  at  least,  be  confined  to  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  camellias,  lilacs  and  a few 
others  that  do  particularly  well  in  the  Puget 
Sound  region. 

♦Mr.  Wister  is  director  of  the  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation  of  Swarthmore  College  which  has  a 
notably  fine  lilac  collection.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Horticultural  Varieties  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Botanical  Gardens  and  Ar- 
boretums.  He  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
on  the  1941  Lilac  Survey  and  the  editor  of  “Lilacs 
for  America,”  the  report  of  that  survey. 


Because  of  my  work  in  the  1941  lilac  sur- 
vey I have  been  asked  to  prepare  for  this 
Bulletin  some  suggestions  about  the  im- 
portance that  the  lilac  collection  should  have 
in  this  new  Arboretum.  I believe  lilac  collec- 
tions should  have  an  important  place  in  pub- 
lic parks  and  I think  this  new  Arboretum  has 
an  unique  opportunity  to  build  up  the  finest 
lilac  collection  in  America.  I don’t  mean  the 
largest.  Anyone  foolish  enough  to  wish  to, 
can  have  the  largest  collection  by  simply 
planting  one  more  kind  and/or  one  more 
plant  than  the  largest  that  now  exists.  That 
does  not  get  us  anywhere.  Some  rival  garden 
will  come  along  and  put  in  one  more  plant. 

By  “the  finest”  I mean  first  of  all  the  col- 
lection that  has  the  most  comprehensive 
botanical  foundation  in  a collection  of  au- 
thenticated wild  species  and  of  their  im- 
portant botanical  (wild)  varieties  grouped 
first  according  to  their  botanical  relations  and 
then  geographically  and  chronologically  ac- 
cording to  habitat  and  their  discovery  by  man 
and  introduction  into  cultivation. 

The  Botanical  Foundation  of  a 
Lilac  Collection 

Such  a collection  will  not  be  hard  to  as- 
semble. Rehder  states  there  are  about  28 
species  but  does  not  describe  them  all,  an 
indication  that  some  are  unimportant.  About 
25  plants  will  be  enough  and  will  not  take 
much  room.  They  should  be  arranged  (1)  in 
their  botanical  relationship.  Subgenus  Eusy- 
ringa  is  divided  into  series  Villosae  with  nine 
important  species,  series  Vulgares  with  eleven 
important  species  and  several  important  va- 
rieties, and  series  Pinnatifoliae  with  only  one 
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species.  All  should  be  planted  about  20  feet 
apart. 

Subgenus  Ligustrina  has  only  two  important 
species  and  one  variety  and  they  should  be 
planted  30  or  40  feet  apart. 

One  plant  of  a kind  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  collection. 

(2)  Next  there  should  be  a collection  du- 
plicating the  above  species  and  varieties  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  country  or  district 
of  their  origin,  and  the  date  they  were 
brought  into  cultivation.  Here  should  be 
grouped  together  the  three  species  from 
Europe,  the  eight  from  North  China,  the  eight 
from  West  China,  the  three  from  Central  and 
Southern  China  and  Himalaya,  the  two  from 
Korea  and  the  one  variety  from  Japan. 

The  above  two  collections  will  give  two 
plants  each  of  all  the  wild  types  of  any 
botanical  importance.  The  two  arrangements 
give  a chance  for  the  study  of  botanical  rela- 
tionships and  also  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  the  times  when  they  were  dis- 
covered by  man  and  brought  into  our  gardens. 
This  is  a comprehensive  botanical  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  the  study  of  the  garden 
lilacs  which  follow. 

Collections  of  Garden  Lilacs 

The  conception  of  a collection  of  garden 
lilacs  is  utterly  different  from  that  of  a botan- 
ical collection.  Botany  is  a science  seeking  to 
learn  plant  origins,  relationships,  natural  evol- 
ution, differences  and  adaptations  to  natural 
surroundings,  anatomical  and  other  micro- 
scopic details.  The  botanist,  concerned  with 
divisions  into  families,  genera,  species  and 
botanical  varieties  and  forms,  does  not  care 
whether  the  plant  is  well  balanced  and  at- 
tractive, or  straggly  and  ungainly.  He  does 
not  care  if  the  flowers  are  conspicuous  or  hid- 
den by  the  leaves,  whether  the  colors  are 
bright  and  varied,  or  whether  they  are  muddy 
toned,  whether  there  is  fragrance,  no  fragrance 
or  just  a bad  smell.  He  is  a scientist  studying 
facts  and  trying  to  interpret  them. 

Horticulture  on  the  other  hand  is  an  art. 
It  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  science  of 
botany  and  builds  its  foundations  upon  it, 
but  it  is  concerned  with  the  human  use  wheth- 


er this  be  for  food,  for  chemical,  medicine, 
textile  or  other  types  of  manufacture,  or  for 
flowers  for  enjoyment.  The  flower  gardener 
wants  beauty.  He  wants  plants  which  grow 
happily  in  his  locality,  which  do  not  require 
unreasonable  care  or  coddling.  In  the  case 
of  shrubs  like  lilacs,  he  wants  them  to  grow 
reasonably  quickly  and  symmetrically,  to 
flower  freely  and  regularly,  to  have  bright 
colors  and  a wide  color  range  if  possible, 
and  above  all  to  bring  him  interest  and 
pleasure. 

For  the  gardener,  therefore,  lilac  collections 
should  show  the  important  wild  types  from 
which  cultivated  varieties  have  sprung,  should 
show  the  relationship  of  the  various  cultivated 
varieties  to  their  wild  parents,  should  show 
the  history  and  evolution  of  these  cultivated 
varieties  from  the  wild  types.  Then  great  lilac 
collections  should  show  the  finest  garden  vari- 
eties splendidly  grown,  on  a well  drained  hill- 
side planted  15,  20  or  more  feet  apart  in  fine 
soil  and  liberally  fed. 

To  such  collections  can  come  gardeners 
from  near  and  far  for  enjoyment,  for  inspira- 
tion, and  to  study  which  kinds  seem  to  each 
individual  the  most  pleasing  and  therefore  the 
ones  that  individual  should  plant  in  his  own 
home  garden.  And  finally,  there  should  be 
for  the  plant  breeder  and  the  advanced  stu- 
dent or  collector  of  lilacs  a test  garden  of 
novelties  conducted  as  a public  service  to  de- 
termine which  of  many  new  kinds  sent  for 
trial  will  be  worthy  in  the  future  of  general 
planting. 

These  different  collections  of  garden  lilacs 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

I.  Species  and  Hybrid  Race  Collection 

The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
species  and  their  varieties  arranged  according 
to  their  garden  value  and  their  value  as 
parents,  together  with  their  resulting  hybrids, 
including  historical  varieties  and  novelties  for 
testing. 

II.  The  Common  Lilac — Historical  Collection 

The  most  comprehensive  small  collection  of 
historical  varieties,  the  best  of  their  day 
though  mostly  now  superseded. 
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III.  The  Common  Lilac — Main  Display 
Collection 

The  most  comprehensive  (not  the  largest) 
collection  of  the  best  varieties  classified  by 
season,  by  color,  by  origin  and  for  garden 
purposes.  As  used  here  the  term  common  lilac 
should  include  with  the  varieties  of  Syringa 
vulgaris,  the  earlier  blooming  hybrids  of  vul- 
garis and  oblata. 

IV.  The  Common  Lilac — Novelty 
Test  Collection 

The  most  comprehensive  (not  the  largest) 
constantly  changing  collection  for  the  testing 
of  novelties. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  above  four  differ- 
ent collections. 

I.  The  Species  and  Hybrid  Race  Collec- 
tion would  include  ( 1 ) the  wild  type  of 
Syringa  vulgaris  and  its  ordinary  garden  form, 
and  oblata  dilatata  which  is  probably  the 
most  valuable  wild  type  of  recent  discovery. 
Here  also  would  be  persica  laciniata.  Follow- 
ing these  would  come  other  species  like  micro- 
phylla,  pubescens,  meyeri,  josikaea,  reflexa, 
villosa,  sweginzowi,  etc.,  and  finally  tree 
lilacs. 

(2)  Next  should  come  some  of  these  same 
species  arranged  according  to  their  value  as 
parents  of  hybrids  with  examples  of  the  re- 
sulting hybrids  planted  near  them.  Fourteen 
such  hybrid  groups  were  enumerated  in 
“Lilacs  for  America,”  together  with  the  name 
of  the  type  variety.  Of  these  the  following 
groups  are  certainly  of  importance — hyacin- 
thijlora,  chinensis,  henryi,  nanceiana  and 
prestoniae. 

(3)  Historical  varieties  should  include  at 
least  a few  forms  of  josikaea  and  of  chinensis, 
which  were  so  widely  planted  in  the  last 
century  as  well  as  the  type  varieties  of  the 
hybrids  considered  above. 

(4)  Novelties  for  testing.  This  collection 
should  include  the  resulting  hybrids  men- 
tioned above  except  the  old  chinensis  group. 
Restrictions  of  space  will,  however,  prevent 
including  too  many  varieties  of  one  cross  or 
from  one  breeder.  In  only  one  group,  pres- 
toniae, is  the  number  at  present  unreasonably 
large. 

II.  The  Common  Lilac  Historical  Collection 


can  be  and  should  be  a monument  to  the 
work  of  plant  breeders  of  a century  or  so 
ago,  and  at  the  same  time  a demonstration  of 
how  their  work  has  now  been  so  superseded 
by  the  work  of  modern  breeders  that  their 
varieties  are  now  no  longer  worthy  of  a place 
in  our  gardens.  Yet  without  their  work,  our 
great  modern  improvement  could  not  have 
been  realized.  So  I feel  strongly  that  they 
deserve  all  praise.  Twenty  or  thirty  varieties 
divided  among  singles  and  doubles  will  be 
enough  both  to  give  them  due  honor  and  to 
demonstrate  the  great  modern  strides  for- 
ward. 

III.  The  Common  Lilac  Main  .Display 
Collection  should  include  only  the  most  com- 
prehensive (not  the  largest)  collection  of  the 
best  and  only  the  best  varieties  or  cions 
classified  by  season,  (1)  early,  (2)  midsea- 
son. In  these  seasons  they  should  be  grouped 

(a)  by  color  classification  for  study  purpose, 

(b)  by  country  of  origin,  by  breeder  and  by 
year  of  introduction  for  historical  purposes, 
and  finally  (c)  by  color  and  height  for  land- 
scape effect  for  garden  purposes. 

1.  Early  season  varieties  would  include  the 
Lemoine  giraldi  group  typified  by  Lamartine 
and  the  dilatata  hybrids  of  Skinner,  classi- 
fied by  origin,  and  again  for  garden  effect. 
These  are  important  plants  and  deserve 
plenty  of  room. 

2.  The  main  collection  contains,  of  course, 
the  midseason  well  known  so-called  French 
lilacs.  It  should  be  displayed  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways.  First,  (a)  for  study  purposes 
by  color  classification,  one  plant  each  of  some 
50  or  60  varieties  chosen  from  the  best  one 
hundred  recommended  in  “Lilacs  for  Ameri- 
ca.” Second  (b),  also  for  study  purposes  one 
plant  each  of  these  same  varieties  grouped 
according  to  originator  and  year  of  intro- 
duction. Finally  (c)  these  same  varieties 
grouped  to  make  the  most  attractive  garden 
display.  At  least  100  and  preferably  200  or 
more  plants  should  here  be  used  but  no  more 
varieties.  At  least  one  quarter  of  the  plants 
should  be  white.  Deep  purples  should  be 
plentiful,  and  should  be  used  near  the  whites 
for  contrast.  Pinkish  varieties  should  be  used 
near  bluish  varieties  again  for  contrast.  It  is 
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not  necessary  to  have  uniformity  of  numbers 
by  simply  planting  2,  3,  4 or  more  plants 
of  each  variety.  It  will  be  much  better  to  have 
as  many  as  10  plants  of  the  very  finest  kinds 
and  fewer  plants  of  some  of  the  others.  The 
object  of  this  collection  is  to  impress  upon 
the  beholder  the  beauty  of  lilacs  and  their 
importance  for  the  garden.  I most  strongly 
emphasize  that  this  can  be  done  much  bet- 
ter by  using  200,  300  or  even  500  plants  in 
only  50  or  60  varieties  than  by  planting  one 
plant  each  of  200,  300  or  500  varieties.  Public 
collections  in  the  past  have  suffered  from  the 
use  of  too  many  varieties.  Stick  to  the  best 
and  leave  it  to  institutions  like  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  to  continue  large  variety  collec- 
tions as  a matter  of  historical  record.  Every 
horticultural  purpose  is  served  by  planting 
the  best  and  only  the  best. 

IV.  To  round  out  the  usefulness  of  the 
above  collection  there  should  be  a section 
(not  necessarily  open  to  the  general  public) 
for  the  testing  of  novelties.  Such  testing  is 
badly  needed.  Every  breeder  naturally  be- 
lieves all  his  lilac  seedling  geese  are  swans. 
And  equally  naturally  this  is  not  true.  Public 
test  gardens  can  do  a valuable  service  in 
separating  the  geese  from  the  swans,  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat  and  the  many  poor, 
mediocre,  fair,  good  and  even  very  fine  but 
not  distinct  lilac  seedlings  from  the  few  that 
are  spectacular  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. 

This  is  no  easy  task.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  any  one  person  in  any  one  place.  But  a 
dozen  or  twenty  competent  persons  working 
on  as  many  test  collections  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  could,  by  pooling  their  infor- 
mation, do  an  enormous  service  to  improve 
horticulture. 

In  these  four  great  collections  then  I be- 
lieve the  Washington  Arboretum  can  serve 
the  botanist,  the  plant  breeder,  the  advanced 
horticulturist  and  the  plain  dirt  gardener.  It 
can  do  this  without  attempting  to  bring  to- 
gether a collection  of  some  fantastic  number 
like  five,  six  or  more  hundred  varieties.  It 
can  teach  by  visual  demonstration  taxonomic 
botany,  plant  geography,  the  history  of  plant 
exploration,  the  history  of  plant  breeding  and 


its  results.  It  can  show  the  gardening  pub- 
lic the  best  fifty  or  one  hundred  or  so  lilacs 
from  which  this  public  can  choose  what  it  be- 
lieves best.  And  it  can  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  improved  varieties  by  testing  new 
kinds  and  publicizing  those  that  seem  the 
finest.  All  these  are  worthy  projects  of  pub- 
lic service  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the 
officials  of  a great  public  garden. 

iii 

Rhododendron  Forrestii  and/or 
Rhododendron  Repens 
I have  in  my  garden  plants  bought  under 
the  names  of  Rhododendron  Forrestii  and 
Rhododendron  repens.  I have  also  sold  plants 
sent  to  me  under  those  names.  But  in  my 
reading  about  these  species  I become  more 
and  more  puzzled.  I now  submit  the  various 
opinions  with  which  I have  met: 

1924 — E.  H.  Cox,  Rhododendrons  for  Ama- 
teurs— “Rhododendron  repens  appears 
to  be  the  same  plant  as  R.  Forrestii.” 
1924 — J.  G.  Millais,  Rhododendrons  and  the 
Various  Hybrids,  Vol  II. — Describes 
both  plants  at  length,  giving  distinct 
colors  to  corolla  and  leaf.  This  foot- 
note is  added,  “the  plants  sent  out  at 
first  to  various  gardens  under  the 
name  of  R.  Forrestii  all  appear  to  be 
R.  repens.” 

1930 — Rhododendron  Society,  Species  of 
Rhododendrons — Lists  two  species,  R. 
repens,  leaves  green  and  flowers  bright 
scarlet — R.  Forrestii,  under  surface  of 
leaves  dark  purple  and  flowers  dark 
crimson.  Two  varieties  of  R.  repens 
are  also  described:  R.  r.  chamaethau- 
ma;  taller,  with  carmine  flowers  and 
R.  r.  chamaedoron,  thin  indumentum 
on  undersides  of  leaves. 

1933 — W.  J.  Bean,  Trees  and  Shrubs  Hardy 
in  the  British  Isles,  Vol.  Ill — Rhodo- 
dendron repens  is  a synonym  of  R. 
Forrestii  with  R.  F.  var  chamae- 
thauma. 

1939 — Year  Book  of  the  Rhododendron  So- 
ciety repeats  the  information  published 
by  the  Society  in  1930. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  more  of  this 
from  those  who  have  knowledge  and  au- 
thority. 

— Else  M.  Frye. 
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Some  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Chile 
F.  R.  S.  Balfour 

MY  FIRST  visit  to  Seattle  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  when  the  good  ship  ‘Flier’ 
took  me  there  from  Tacoma.  During  the 
next  four  years  I became  fairly  familiar  with 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
though  I never  was  further  north  than  the 
Bridge  River,  which  flows  into  the  Thomson 
River  near  Lilooet,  or  further  south  than 
Monterey.  Then  and  in  subsequent  years  I 
made  several  delightful  expeditions  in  the 
Rockies,  the  Coast  Range,  the  Olympics,  the 
Siskiyous  and  Sierra  Nevada  when  the  search 
for  plants  was  my  chief  lure. 

Long  ago  I was  anxious  that  an  arboretum 
should  be  established  on  Puget  Sound  where 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  climate  was  quite 
as  suitable  for  the  arborescent  species  of  the 
Himalayas,  New  Zealand,  Western  China  and 
Chile  as  any  part  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
many  of  our  western  counties  the  plants  of 
those  regions  do  supremely  well.  Perhaps  I 
ought,  however,  to  except  those  of  New 
Zealand,  as  few  of  the  species  from  those 
islands  thrive  well  in  Western  Europe,  al- 
though a good  many  veronicas  and  olearias 
can  be  seen  in  British  collections.  I was 
fortunate  in  finding  the  late  Dr.  Tenny  a 
ready  recipient  for  a fairly  full  set  of  the 
Western  Chinese  rhododendron  seeds  of  Hu- 
peh and  Szechwan.  I have  learned  with  de- 
light that,  as  I expected,  the  climate  of  Puget 
Sound  has  proved  admirably  suited  to  the 
growing  of  many  of  the  almost  innumerable 
species  of  that  delectable  genus.  Of  the  1,100 
or  1,200  named  rhododendron  species  of  the 
world  about  1,000  hail  from  Western  China 
and  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Thibet.  It  is  a 
grievous  thing  that  scarcely  any  will  flourish 
in  the  great  American  national  collection  of 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Massachusetts.  The 
climate  of  New  England  with  its  extremes 
of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  also  precludes 
the  growing  there  of  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  I believe  every 
species  from  south  of  the  equator  refuses  to 
survive,  at  least  Professor  Sargent  told  me  so 
30  years  ago. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  to 


all  plant  enthusiasts  of  Seattle  that  it  is  high 
time  they  introduced  by  seed  many  of  the 
glorious  flowering  trees  or  shrubs  of  Chile. 
In  our  western  Scottish  counties  of  Argyll 
and  Wigtown,  where  the  rainfalls  are  abun- 
dant and  the  frosts  are  seldom  if  ever  severe, 
the  Chilean  plants  vie  in  their  vigor  and  dis- 
tinction with  the  splendid  rhododendrons 
which  seem  to  be  as  much  at  home  as  in 
their  native  high  Himalaya  and  great  moun- 
tain ranges  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Irrawaddy 
and  Yangtse.  The  climates  of  Cornwall  and 
West  Ireland  suit  them  equally  well. 

I would  urge  the  advantage  of  growing 
the  few  I enumerate,  they  will  repay  many 
times  the  trouble  and  expense  of  acquisition. 
I do  not  deal  with  them  in  order  of  merit 
but  as  the  recollection  of  fine  plants  of 
them  come  to  my  mind.  I have  the  misfor- 
tune to  live  in  that  cold  region  of  Central 
Scotland,  known  as  the  Southern  Uplands 
where  the  occasional  very  severe  frosts  have 
proved  too  hard  for  most  of  the  shrubs  and 
trees  of  Chile.  Indeed  from  January  3-6, 
1941,  when  the  temperature  here  fell  to  46 
degrees  of  frost  Fahr.  four  of  the  five  Chilean 
beeches  succumbed,  which  heretofore  had 
been  regarded  as  quite  hardy;  two  of  them, 
N othojagus  procera  and  N.  Dombeyi,  were 
of  my  own  introduction;  I am  happy,  how- 
ever, that  my  two  20-ft.  trees  of  N.  antarctica 
were  quite  uninjured.  I have  one  Araucaria 
(Monkey  Puzzle)  grown  from  seed  collected 
in  Chile  by  William  Lobb  for  the  famous 
Veitch  firm  in  1844.  The  calamitous  visita- 
tion of  cold,  unprecedented  for  100  years,  has 
browned  most  of  its  branches,  though  it  is  a 
tree  of  75  ft.  in  height  with  a girth  of  6j4  ft. 
breast  high.  To  those  who  live  in  a land 
so  rich  in  the  world’s  finest  conifers  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  there  is  little 
need  to  speak  of  Chilean  conifers  which  are 
indeed  small  in  number  and  far  less  in  stature. 

Araucaria  imbricata  (Pavon),  the  Monkey 
Puzzle,  (or  A.  “ araucaria ” as  the  botanists 
tell  us  we  must  now  call  it)  is  the  only  conifer 
from  South  America  which  reaches  timber 
size  in  Europe.  Its  special  interest  for  the 
folk  of  Seattle  is  that  we  owe  its  introduction 
to  Archibald  Menzies,  the  naturalist  on  Van- 
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couver’s  little  ship  the  “Discovery,”  who, 
with  Lieutenant  Puget  and  the  other  intrepid 
sailors,  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to 
see  the  site  of  Seattle.  That  was  in  May, 
1792.  After  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  visits  to  California 
and  Hawaii,  the  explorers  reached  home  via 
Cape  Horn  in  1795.  While  Vancouver  and 
Menzies  were  lunching  in  Valparaiso  with 
the  Spanish  governor,  Menzies  pocketed  seeds 
of  “pinon.”  From  these  five  plants  were 
raised  on  the  voyage  home  and  distributed  in 
England.  The  last  of  them  died  at  Kew  in 
1892. 

The  great  coniferous  families  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  e.  g.,  pine,  fir,  larch,  cy- 
press, thuya  and  spruce  are  all  absent  from 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There  is  a genus 
of  conifers,  however,  which  is  represented  by 
one  species  each  on  the  Pacific  Coasts  of  both 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres;  it 
is  that  of  L'bocedrus,  or  “incense  cedar,”  of 
which  the  only  North  American  species  is  a 
splendid  tree  native  to  California,  L.  decur- 
rens  (Torrey)  familiar  to  all  of  you  who 
travel  southward  and  have  an  eye  for  trees. 
In  Chile  there  is  another  in  Libocedrus  chilen- 
sis  (Endlicher).  It  does  not  reach  so  majes- 
tic a size  in  height  and  girth  as  the  Cali- 
fornia tree  but,  like  it,  possesses  the  great 
merit  in  British  eyes  of  being  quite  hardy  in 
our  island  climate.  There  are  a few  other 
Chilean  conifers  to  be  seen  in  Great  Britain, 
all  of  them,  except  Araucaria  and  the  fore- 
going, demanding  the  milder  climate  of  our 
West  Coast  regions.  Those  to  be  mentioned 
are  Fitzroya  patagonica  (J.  D.  Hooker) 
brought  to  us  by  William  Lobb  in  1849.  It 
grows  from  the  coast  north  of  Valdivia  in- 
land to  the  Andes.  It  is  the  sole  member  of 
its  family  and  remotely  related  to  the  cy- 
presses, which  in  America  are  called  “cedars.” 
I have  seen  a tree  of  it  60  ft.  high  at  Stone- 
field  in  Argyll.  Saxegothea  conspicua  (Lind- 
ley)  is  a tree  of  yew-like  appearance  which 
William  Lobb  found  in  1846  in  the  dense  for- 
ests of  the  Southern  Andes.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  our  Prince  Consort  and  there  are 
a few  specimens  of  30  to  40  feet  to  be  seen 
in  Southwest  England. 


The  only  other  conifers  of  Chile  to  be  men- 
tioned are  Podocarpus  chilinus  (Richard)  and 
Prumnopitys  elegans  (Philippi),  both  are 
yew-like  and  bear  fruits  which  resemble  small 
plums.  They  come  from  the  Chilean  Andes 
and  make  attractive  evergreen  small  trees 
when  grown  in  Great  Britain  where  they  are 
hardy  enough.  This  digression  into  what 
Menzies  would  call  “pinery”  must  not  induce 
my  readers  to  turn  away  before  reading  what 
is  to  follow,  which  is  a descriptive  enumera- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Chilean  trees  and  shrubs.  The  gardens  of 
Puget  Sound  would  be  furnished  with  them 
if  some  enterprising  nursery  firm  in  the  West 
would  set  itself  to  supply  them. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  (Gay)  (or  E.  glut- 
inosa  [Focke]  as  it  is  now  called)  has  flowers 
produced  in  July  and  August,  2)4  inches 
across,  of  four  snow-white  petals,  the  cup 
filled  with  multitudes  of  yellow  stamens.  It 
was  introduced  in  1859  by  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch’s  collectors.  It  likes  peaty  damp  soil 
and  abominates  lime. 

E.  cordifolia  (Cavanilles)  is  an  evergreen 
species  of  slightly  less  hardiness  than  the 
foregoing.  It  also  comes  from  the  Valdivia 
region.  I am  told  that  the  great  exports  of 
Chilean  honey  are  for  the  most  part  produced 
from  its  abundant  showy  blossoms. 

A hybrid  of  these  two,  which  has  been 
named  E.  N ymansensis  after  its  place  of  origin 
in  Sussex,  seems  to  possess  the  merits  of  both 
its  parents.  There  are  three  great  trees  of 
E.  pinnatifolia  at  Poltalloch  in  Argyll  which 
were  planted  in  1891  and  had  reached  35  feet 
in  height  and  20  feet  wide  in  1939  when  I 
last  saw  them.  One  such  plant  when  smoth- 
ered in  its  white  blossom  is  ornament  enough 
for  any  garden. 

Tricuspidaria  lanceolata  (Miquel)  is  an 
evergreen  with  willow-shaped  dark  green 
leaves,  among  which  hang  its  crimson, 
fleshy  flowers,  each  on  a stalk  of  two  or  three 
inches  long.  On  the  Northwest  coast  of  Scot- 
land it  grows  to  a dozen  or  more  feet  and 
with  such  vigor  as  to  be  used  as  a wind-break 
from  Atlantic  gales.  It  is  a tree  with  striking 
and  remarkable  flowers  which  makes  it  a most 


desirable  acquisition  for  the  gardens  of  Puget 
Sound.  The  species  may  be  known  to  some 
gardeners  as  Cnnodendron  Hookerianum.  It 
is  another  of  the  fine  things  we  owe  to  Wil- 
liam Lobb;  he  extended  his  botanical  explora- 
ation  in  1848  to  Oregon  and  Washington  and 
brought  to  Europe  the  first  seed  of  the  west- 
ern “red  cedar/’  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Thuja  Lobbii  though  we  have  now  reverted 
to  the  earlier  name  of  T.  plicata. 

Desjontainea  spinosa  (Ruis  and  Pavon). 
This  evergreen  shrub  will  reach  10  feet  in 
height  and  spread  with  a diameter  of  even 
30  feet.  It  has  spiny,  holly-like  leaves  among 
which  hang  tubular  orange-scarlet  flowers 
from  July  till  late  autumn.  It  is  another  of 
William  Lobb’s  introductions.  It  is  preemi- 
nently suited  to  the  climate  of  Ireland  and 
Western  Scotland.  It  is  a plant  of  most  strik- 
ing aspect  when  laden  with  its  orange  yellow 
flowers. 

The  genus  Escallonia,  the  species  of  which 
are  all  South  American,  has  many  very  at- 
tractive members,  none  more  so  than  E.  ma- 
crantha  (Hooker)  which  William  Lobb  intro- 
duced in  1846.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
leaves  which  glisten  darkly  on  the  upper  sur- 
face. It  bears  its  funnel-shaped  pink  flowers 
in  great  profusion.  It  especially  luxuriates 
near  the  sea.  In  Tresco,  one  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  dense  hedges  of  it  divide  the  fields  of 
narcissus  grown  there  for  market,  and  shelter 
them  from  the  frequent  gales. 

Philesia  buxijolia  (Lamarck)  is  still  an- 
other beautiful  shrub  of  William  Lobb’s  in- 
troduction from  Southern  Chile:  he  brought 
it  to  us  in  1847.  The  plant  belongs  to  the 
lily  family.  In  the  soft,  wet  climate  of  West 
Ireland  and  Devon  it  flourishes  and  freely 
bears  its  bright  crimson  nodding  flowers.  It 
is  not  far  botanically  from  Lapageria  rosea 
which  in  its  natural  pink-flowered,  as  well  as 
white-flowered,  form  is  a green  house  climber 
or  “vine”  from  Chile,  well  known  to  many 
of  us  in  our  childhood  when  its  popularity  was 
at  its  height.  It  is  still  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  climbing  plants  but  its 
beauty  is  of  flower  not  foliage. 

Berberidopsis  corallina  (J.  D.  Hooker)  is 
another  plant  from  Chile  of  similar  habit  and 


hardier  than  the  last  “vine.”  (By  the  way 
that  is  an  inaccurate  but  pleasanter  term 
than  our  word  “creeper!”)  It  is  an  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  greatest  beauty.  The  alternate 
leaves  are  heart  shaped  and  bright  green 
above,  bluish  below  and  set  with  spiny  teeth. 
The  hanging  flowers  are  round  and  have 
stalks  one  to  two  inches  long  which,  like  the 
flowers  themselves,  are  of  the  brightest  crim- 
son. A great  merit  is  that  it  continues  in 
flower  from  July  till  the  autumn.  Richard 
Pearce,  one  of  Messrs.  Veitch’s  collectors, 
brought  it  to  us  in  1862. 

Azara  microphylla  (J.  D.  Hooker)  is  the 
best  known  of  the  half  dozen  or  so  of  the 
cultivated  members  of  this  Chilean  genus. 
Messrs.  Veitch’s  collector,  R.  Pearce,  brought 
this  elegant  plant  to  us  in  1861.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow  with  the  scent  of  van- 
illa. It  has  small  box-like  leaves  and  it  is  an 
appropriate  plant  for  a south  wall.  There 
is  another  species  of  the  genus  which  we  owe 
to  H.  F.  Comber’s  botanical  expedition  to 
Chile  in  1927. 

Azara  lanceolata  (J.  D.  Hooker).  It  has 
narrow,  evergreen,  toothed  foliage  with  small 
bright  yellow,  many-stamened  flowers  which 
remind  one  of  mimosa.  The  fruits  are  violet, 
pea-like  berries,  conspicuously  surmounted 
with  a pointed  style.  Though  Hooker  de- 
scribed it  from  material  found  during  the 
voyage  of  the  “Beagle”  in  1834,  we  had  to 
wait  till  1927  before  seeing  this  very  attrac- 
tive plant  in  our  gardens. 

Berberis  Darwinii  (J.  D.  Hooker),  I have 
small  doubt,  is  familiar  to  all  Seattle  garden- 
ers. I only  include  it  as  it  is  Chilean  and  one 
of  the  finest  barberries  known.  It  bears  its 
bright  orange  flowers  in  April  and  May  and 
has  been  spoken  of  by  so  preeminent  an  au- 
thority as  W.  J.  Bean  as  being  one  of  the 
best  shrubs  known.  Though  first  seen  by 
Darwin  in  the  famous  voyage  of  the  “Beagle” 
in  1835,  it  was  to  William  Lobb  we  are  eter- 
nally indebted  for  the  first  seed.  At  Glenakil 
in  Argyll  I once  measured  a tree  of  it  24  feet 
in  diameter  of  spread,  14  feet  high  and  with 
a trunk  girth  of  four  feet  two  inches. 

Drimys  Winter i (Forster)  is  as  early  a dis- 
covery as  any  from  South  America.  In  1578 
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Captain  Winter,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
brought  home  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
some  of  its  aromatic  bark  in  one  of  Drake’s 
ships.  It  is  an  evergreen  which  does  well  in  the 
milder  Western  parts  of  our  islands.  The 
flowers  are  in  umbels  of  five  or  more  and  are 
of  the  purest  white. 

Pernettya  mucronata  (Gaudichaud)  is  a 
shrub  with  tiny  evergreen  leaves  and  is 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  its  pea-sized  berries 
of  white  to  darkest  crimson  which  are  pro- 
fusely borne  and  not  touched  by  birds.  The 
plant  spreads  from  suckers  becoming  a dense 
low  mass.  It  is  exceedingly  hardy,  as  it  well 
may  be  as  it  hails  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  one 
of  the  most  inclement  countries  of  the  world, 
and  the  farthest  south  of  any  to  produce 
woody  plants.  It  was  first  brought  to  us  in 
1828. 

Lomatia  obliqua  (R.  Brown)  is  of  such 
recent  introduction  as  1902  when  the  re- 
nowned naturalist,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  brought 
it  from  Chile.  In  Great  Britain  it  needs  the 
western  climate  to  show  what  it  can  do, 
though  it  has  grown  successfully  at  Kew  since 
its  introduction.  There  is  another  Lomatia, 
L.  pinnatijolia,  with  handsomer  cut-leaf  fol- 
iage than  the  former  which  bears  its  rose 
and  white  flowers  in  Ireland  and  other  mild 
regions. 

Embothrium  coccineum  (Forster)  is  the 
showiest  of  all  Chilean  small  trees.  It  is  ever- 
green and  its  flowers  are  of  the  brightest  scar- 
let which  is  a rare  color  in  plants  of  our 
Northern  Hemisphere.  They  are  produced 
from  the  axils  and  in  such  prodigality  that 
the  sight  of  a flaming  specimen  in  May  is  not 
one  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  one  more  of  William 
Lobb’s  distinguished  introductions;  he  sent 
seed  in  1846.  There  is  another  closely  allied 
species  which  we  owe  to  the  travels  of  H.  F. 
Comber  in  Chile  in  1927.  It  has  more  lanceo- 
late leaves,  not  rounded  like  those  of  the 
former,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  hardier  con- 
stitution though  both  fare  best  in  our  milder 
western  parts.  A short  avenue  of  these  at 
Loch  Inch  Castle  in  Galloway  is  a pleasant 
recollection. 

Calceolaria  violacea  (Cavanilles).  This  is 
a shrubby  species  of  the  Southern  American 


genus  which  has  provided  greenhouse  plants 
with  which  we  are  all  very  familiar.  It  is 
hardy  in  our  western  country  and  ought  to 
be  put  in  a sunny  place.  It  is  an  attractive 
shrub  in  midsummer  when  it  is  well  covered 
with  its  pale  violet  flowers  spotted  with  pur- 
ple. Five  or  six  members  of  the  fuchsia  fam- 
ily are  native  to  New  Zealand  but  the  shrubby 
species  we  see  in  Western  Scotland  are  from 
Chile.  F.  Riccartoni  is  there  much  used  as  a 
hedge  plant  and  becomes  a tall  bush.  In  my 
own  cold  region  it  is  cut  to  the  ground  in 
winter  but  each  year  grows  again  to  a few 
feet  high,  one-year  shoots  being  bright  with 
their  red  and  purple  flowers  till  the  frosts  of 
autumn  demolish  them  once  more. 

This  short  list  of  the  desirable  ligneous 
shrubs  of  Chile  can  fittingly  be  concluded 
with  mention  of  a scarlet  flowered  herb  which 
is  so  often  seen  from  July  till  September 
rambling  over  hedges  and  cottages  in  Scot- 
land as  often  by  the  ignorant  to  be  regarded 
as  a native!  Tropaeolum  speciosum  (End- 
licher),  however,  is  Chilean  and  one  of  the 
best  things  that  has  reached  us  from  that 
country.  The  pale  green,  quinquefoliate,  deli- 
cate leaves  and  wreaths  of  brightest  sealing- 
wax  scarlet  flowers  are  a never-ending  delight 
in  the  gardens  of  the  North.  In  Southern 
England  it  finds  the  soil  temperature  too 
warm  and  seldom  luxuriates  as  it  does  with 
us.  It  belongs  to  the  nasturtium  family  but 
is  perennial  and  the  twining  growth  survives 
our  winters. 

i i i 

Garden  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  eliminating  slugs.  They  congregate  under 
tufts  of  grass,  weeds,  ground  cover  plants  and 
low,  bushy  species  during  the  daylight  hours. 
Also,  if  you  resort  to  any  hand  picking  meth- 
od, as  a supplement  to  the  use  of  a good  bait, 
you  can  attract  many  of  these  pests  by  placing 
half  an  orange  or  half  an  apple  at  some  stra- 
tegic point  in  the  garden.  The  fruit  attracts 
them  and  they  can  be  easily  disposed  of  late  in 
the  evening  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

iii 

Visitors  to  the  Arboretum  nursery  should 
see  the  two  plants  of  Libocedrus  chilensis, 
mentioned  above  by  Mr.  Balfour. 
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Primroses 
Ida  Schibig 

THE  members  of  the  genus  Primula  are 
not  only  fascinatingly  beautiful  but  they 
can  be  grown  easily  by  anyone  and  are  suit- 
able in  nearly  every  garden.  These  facts  are 
rapidly  being  recognized  and  the  apprehension 
that  formerly  (and  erroneously)  surrounded 
this  worthy  group  of  plants  is  gradually  being 
dispelled.  Considering  that  the  climate  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  quite  ideal  for  growing 
the  flora  of  the  temperate  zones,  a great  num- 
ber of  the  many  species  of  Primula  can  be 
chosen  that  will  prove  hardy  and  completely 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  As  with  any  group 
of  plants,  primroses  make  certain  demands 
upon  their  environment,  especially  as  regards 
soil,  situation,  sunshine,  shade  and  general 
cultivation.  By  applying  in  a practical  way 
a few  basic  principles  anyone  can  grow  prim- 
roses to  perfection. 

Primula  species  can  be  divided  into  three 
groups,  namely,  the  Alpines,  from  the  Euro- 
pean mountains ; the  Asiatics,  which  generally 
can  be  sub-classified  as  bog  primulas,  and  the 
Polyantha  and  acaulis  types  called  woodland 
or  border  primroses,  which  are  always  popular 
and  the  best  known  of  the  entire  genus.  These 
last  named  have  been  cultivated  quite  exten- 
sively in  the  Northwest. 

Although  the  saxatile  or  Alpine  species  are 
alluringly  beautiful,  the  group  will  most  gen- 
erally appeal  to  the  rock  gardener  or  Primula 
specialist.  For  average  garden  purposes  the 
Asiatic  and  woodland  primroses  are  most  de- 
sirable. In  particular  the  bog  species  which 
typify  the  Asiatics  represent  some  of  the  finest 
of  the  entire  clan.  They  are  spectacularly 
beautiful,  not  too  precise  in  regard  to  their 
cultural  demands,  and  are  in  every  way  good, 
reliable  plant  material.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  given  their  due  recog- 
nition by  the  average  home  gardener  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  This  group,  above  all, 
should  be  grown  by  those  desiring  fine  prim- 
roses. 

The  two  most  common  methods  used  to 
propagate  the  species  are,  first,  by  seed,  and 
second,  by  division.  There  is  also  a third 


way,  by  offsets,  but  this  method  is  seldom 
used  as  only  a few  of  the  European  saxatile 
species  lend  themselves  to  this  system. 

When  specimen  plants  of  the  border  type 
are  desired,  propagation  by  seed  should  be 
resorted  to,  as  plants  thus  grown  attain  a 
cultural  perfection  not  acquired  by  other  meth- 
ods. This  excellence  of  quality  is  achieved 
during  the  second  flowering  season,  after 
which  the  plants  begin  to  slowly  deteriorate, 
losing  that  quality  of  vigor  that  makes  the 
two-year  seedling  so  desirable.  This  loss  of 
energy  is  usually  due  to  an  old  and  crowded 
root  system.  From  the  central  root  stalk  the 
rhizomes  emerge  and  form  many  individual 
crowns,  and  the  health  of  these  crowns  is  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  condition  of  the  roots.  Only 
young  and  flourishing  roots  produce  sturdy 
and  vigorous  primroses.  Growing  the  plants 
from  seed  is  not  only  the  best  way  to  obtain 
good  plant  stock,  but  it  is  a fine  method  by 
which  to  study  their  culture.  It  is  also  very 
fascinating  to  watch  for  new  or  unusual  bloom. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  obtain  fresh  seeds 
from  reliable  growers  who  have  a reputation 
for  handling  good  strains.  To  be  assured  of 
the  highest  germination,  seeds  should  be  plant- 
ed immediately  after  ripening.  However,  an- 
other time  that  is  perhaps  more  preferable 
than  the  summer  is  in  the  early  spring  because 
the  seedlings  are  afforded  a much  longer  grow- 
ing season,  making  it  possible  for  the  young 
plants  to  become  better  established  before 
winter. 

Planting  seeds  in  pots  not  only  facilitates 
handling,  but  the  seeds  may  be  watered  from 
below  by  setting  the  pots  in  a pan  of  water. 
This  method  is  superior  to  overhead  watering 
as  the  seeds  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 

Clean,  porous  pots  should  be  filled  one-third 
or  one-half  full  of  broken  crocks  or  gravel  to 
insure  the  perfect  drainage  which  primrose 
seedlings  require.  This  fact  cannot  be  stated 
too  often.  The  drainage  material  must  be 
covered  with  some  substance  such  as  sphag- 
num or  peat  moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
being  washed  through  the  drainage  hole.  A 
good  seed-soil  mixture  consists  of  one-third 
each  of  sand,  leaf-mold  and  fibrous  loam.  It 
should  be  finely  screened  and  the  pots  should 
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be  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  to 
give  the  tiny  seedlings  enough  air  circulation 
to  prevent  damping-off.  Gently  firm  the  soil 
and  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface  to 
prevent  a crowded  condition  after  they  have 
germinated.  Failure  is  often  the  result  of 
sowing  too  deeply,  so  a light  sprinkling  of  sand 
just  heavy  enough  to  hold  the  seeds  in  place 
will  suffice.  Place  the  pots  in  a shallow  pan 
of  water  until  the  soil  becomes  thoroughly 
wet.  Overhead  watering  should  be  done  only 
with  an  extremely  fine  spray.  From  the  day 
of  sowing  until  the  time  for  pricking  out,  the 
soil  must  be  kept  moist  at  all  times.  Place 
the  pots  in  a cold  frame  and  shade  them  to 
keep  out  the  direct  light.  Close  the  glass  sash 
except  on  extremely  warm  days. 

When  the  tiny  seedlings  appear,  gradually 
expose  them  to  more  and  more  light  and  slow- 
ly to  the  direct  sun.  When  the  second  set  of 
true  leaves  forms  they  are  large  enough  to 
transplant  into  flats  filled  with  soil  composed 
of  the  same  ingredients  used  in  the  pots.  When 
the  plants  have  developed  a sturdy  tuft  of 
leaves  they  are  ready  to  be  set  into  open 
ground,  which  should  be  early  enough  in  the 
season  for  them  to  become  well  established 
before  winter.  Seedlings  started  late  are  bet- 
ter if  left  in  the  flats  during  the  winter  and 
planted  to  permanent  locations  in  the  spring. 
Nearly  all  primulas  grown  from  seed  will 
bloom  within  two  years. 

When  primrose  plants  begin  to  show  a loss 
of  vigor  because  of  an  old  and  crowded  root 
system  they  must  be  divided  and  replanted 
so  that  they  may  survive  as  healthy  and  hardy 
plants  that  will  be  capable  of  producing  rich 
foliage  and  flowers.  Propagation  by  division 
should  be  resorted  to  immediately  after  bloom- 
ing. The  divided  plants  are  then  able  to  estab- 
lish themselves  sufficiently  during  the  sum- 
mer to  withstand  a severe  winter  without  any 
real  damage.  Plants  that  are  divided  in  the 
fall  are  not  able  to  grow  enough  to  insure 
choice  spring  bloom. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  divisions  to 
duplicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  healthy  root 
condition  of  young  seedlings,  which  is  an 
abundant  growth  of  new  roots,  the  old  roots 
should  be  entirely  eliminated,  leaving  only 


the  tiny  new  rootlets  which  form  close  to  the 
crown  of  each  individual  rhizome.  To  do  this 
the  plants  to  be  divided  should  have  all  the 
soil  shaken  from  them.  Break  away  each  sec- 
tion or  rhizome,  saving  only  the  most  robust. 
With  scissors  cut  away  all  of  the  old  growth. 
Cut  the  foliage  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
crown.  Plant  each  crown  in  deep,  rich  soil, 
approximately  eight  inches  apart,  water  well 
and  keep  the  ground  thoroughly  moist  there- 
after. If  properly  handled  the  individual  di- 
vision or  rooted  cutting  will  form  a fine  plant 
by  fall  and  often  within  a period  of  a few 
months  will  send  forth  bloom. 

To  grow  primulas  successfully  there  are 
several  basic  factors  concerning  the  cultiva- 
tion that  should  be  understood.  The  correct 
location  as  regards  sun  and  shade,  soil  con- 
ditions, drainage  and  fertilizer  is  particularly 
important. 

Primroses  are  definitely  plants  for  moder- 
ately cool  temperatures.  They  resent  excess 
exposure  to  sun  and  cold,  and  always  do  best 
when  they  are  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
shaded  from  the  south.  In  this  situation  they 
are  also  protected  from  the  dry  winds  which 
they  resent.  The  woodland  species,  such  as 
P.  acaulis,  P.  officinalis  and  P.  Poly  ant  ha, 
grow  better  where  the  air  is  moist  and  still. 

The  border  and  Asiatic  primroses  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  various  soils  but 
they  prefer  one  that  is  rich  in  humus.  If  the 
soil  is  thin  and  contains  little  nourishment, 
humus  in  various  forms  will  give  it  a heavier 
and  richer  texture.  Well-rotted  cow  manure 
should  be  trenched  in  if  the  soil  is  really  poor. 
However,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the 
use  of  this  kind  of  fertilizer,  especially  if  it  is 
green,  as  it  might  destroy  the  plants  by  burn- 
ing them.  A fertilizer  that  is  too  high  in  nitro- 
gen content  should  be  used  prudently.  It  tends 
to  produce  a lush  and  spindly  growth  that  will 
result  in  weak  stems  and  a sparseness  of 
bloom.  The  majority  of  primulas  do  best  in 
a moderately  rich  soil  that  is  slightly  on  the 
acid  side. 

Moisture  and  drainage  cannot  be  considered 
in  generalities  as  these  two  factors  can  spell 
either  success  or  failure  in  growing  primroses. 
Although  they  want  sufficient  water  in  the 
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summer  to  keep  them  continually  moist,  they 
demand  an  absence  of  excess  water  in  the 
winter  and  they  must  have  sufficient  drainage 
at  all  times  so  the  water  will  not  stand  and 
become  stagnant.  If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  to 
allow  a free  passage  of  water  an  addition  of 
coarse  sand  or  fine  stone  chippings  will  help 
to  lighten  it.  Even  though  the  surface  may 
appear  well  drained,  the  soil  underneath  might 
be  too  wet  for  the  health  of  the  plants  and 
good  drainage  should  be  provided.  To  help 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  dry 
season  a top  dressing  of  peat  moss  is  beneficial. 

The  group  of  primulas  collectively  known 
as  Asiatics  will  add  a startling  fillip  to  our 
summer  gardens  and  in  some  instances  they 
will  surpass  or  at  least  equal  the  popularity 
now  commanded  by  the  early  spring  blooming 
Polyantha  and  acaulis  types.  Contrary  to  the 
definition  of  primrose,  “the  first  spring  flower,” 
which  is  derived  from  the  Italian  phrase  “jlor 
de  prima  vera,”  many  species  are  summer  and 
fall  blooming.  As  worthy  representatives  of 
a later  blooming  period,  the  Candelabra  and 
Sikkimensis  types  are  outstanding.  One  fact 
which  particularly  commends  them  is  that 
they  provide  a succession  of  primula  blossoms 
through  a large  part  of  the  year. 

One  thing  in  their  favor  is  the  ease  with 
which  most  of  them  may  be  grown.  Another 
is  their  suitability  as  garden  material  in  the 
natural  settings  that  typify  our  Northwest  and 
the  entire  coastal  region  as  far  south  as  north- 
ern California.  A great  many  of  the  species 
included  in  the  Asiatic  classification  will  per- 
petuate themselves  by  self-sown  seed,  and 
when  grown  in  deep,  rich,  moist  soil  in  a 
shaded  position  during  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day,  excellent  results  will  be  obtained. 

The  great  plant  hunters,  Forrest,  Ward  and 
Wilson,  describe  them  as  growing  in  the  high 
Alpine  meadows  along  a trickling  stream  or 
in  a bog  that  has  drainage  enough  to  clear 
itself.  (Perfect  drainage  is  a condition  de- 
manded by  all  primulas. ) As  desirable  as  such 
locations  are,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  same 
extravagant  conditions  need  not  be  duplicated 
in  order  to  grow  these  charmers  of  the  prim- 
rose clan.  Like  all  our  other  garden  flowers 
that  were  introduced  from  far  away  lands, 


they  will  grow  and  flourish  under  ordinary 
good  garden  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  species  is  Primula 
japonica,  which  produces  a tall  scape  arising 
from  a tuft  of  large,  pointed,  lettuce-green 
leaves.  The  superposed  flower  umbels  of  nu- 
merous purple  shades,  as  in  the  type  plant, 
are  delightful.  The  hybrids  and  strains  of 
P.  japonica  are  a decided  improvement  over 
the  wild  type  in  that  the  color  range  is  more 
extensive.  There  are  about  a dozen  named 
strains  in  which  the  colors  vary  from  white 
to  the  dark  crimson  of  the  species.  Among 
the  better  strains  are  alba,  a pure  white  form, 
and  Miller’s  Crimson.  P.  japonica  is  prone 
to  cross  with  other  species  freely  and  should 
be  kept  segregated  in  order  to  prevent  the 
others  from  being  vitiated,  if  seed  is  saved. 
This  primula  will  flower  in  May  and  June,  year 
after  year,  adding  joy  to  anyone’s  garden. 

Lovelier  even  than  the  Japanese  primrose 
are  the  similar  summer-blooming  Candelabra 
types,  Primula  Beesiana  and  P.  Bulleyana, 
and  their  hybrids,  the  Bullesiana  types.  The 
flowers  of  the  type  plants  of  P.  Beesiana,  as 
collected  in  Yunnan,  are  a luminous  plum  pur- 
ple with  an  orange  eye,  and  are  slightly  fra- 
grant. P.  Bulleyana,  a rich  orange  shade,  is 
one  of  the  finest  colors  in  all  the  Asiatics  and 
is  considerably  larger  than  P.  Beesiana.  When 
P.  Beesiana  and  P.  Bulleyana  are  grown  to- 
gether the  resultant  seedling  progeny  will  in- 
clude nearly  all  shades  of  orange,  yellow  and 
salmon  pink  besides  the  original  colors  of  the 
types.  This  is  one  of  the  fascinations  of  prim- 
rose gardening. 

Another  fine  purple  is  Primula  pulverulenta. 
This  charming  species  is  the  parent  of  many 
good  hybrids  and  strains  and,  like  P.  japonica, 
the  original  plant  has  been  surpassed  by  its 
numerous  progeny.  Outstanding  of  these  is 
the  Bartley  strain,  which  consists  of  all  shades 
of  pink,  and  when  grown  in  a well-shaded 
position  among  rhododendrons  and  ferns  the 
pink  flowers,  enhanced  by  the  gray  meal  on 
the  stem,  are  truly  a delight. 

One  of  the  better  known  hybrids  of  Primula 
pulverulenta  is  P.  Red  Hugh,  a cross  with  P. 
Cockburniana,  which  latter  is  a fiery  orange 
and  more  diminutive.  Red  Hugh  is  an  ex- 
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tremely  vivid  coppery  orange  and  is  very 
striking  when  planted  in  bold  masses. 

Less  rugged  appearing,  although  perfectly 
hardy,  is  P.  Aurantiaca,  a reddish  orange,  P. 
Burmanica,  a crimson  purple,  and  P.  Chun- 
gensis,  a rich  buff  yellow.  All  three  will  do 
particularly  well  if  a shady,  moist  section  in  a 
rockery  can  be  provided. 

Primulas  of  the  Sikkimensis  group  include 
P.  Sikkimensis  and  its  near  relative,  P.  Flo- 
rindae,  which  both  are  fine  acquisitions.  P. 
Florindae  is  the  giant  of  the  primula  tribe. 
When  it  is  given  good  soil  in  a moist  situation 
that  is  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun  the 
citron  bells  of  cinnamon  scent  will  top  a scape 
of  three  feet  or  more.  The  flowers  are  very 
numerous  and  are  carried  on  long  pedicels  of 
varying  lengths  which  form  a cluster  that  is 
reminiscent  of  a bursting  skyrocket.  It  flowers 
in  August. 

P.  microdonta  is  a very  beautiful  species, 
exceedingly  variable  in  the  tintings  of  the 
blossoms.  The  flowers  which  appear  in  July 
are  fragrant  and  range  from  pale  yellow  to 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  violet  and  pow- 
dered with  white  meal  in  the  throat.  Variety 
alpicola  has  pale  yellow  flowers  in  June.  Va- 
riety alpicola  violacea  has  flowers  of  violet 
purple  or  wine  with  white  meal  in  the  throat 
also. 

P.  secundijlora  and  P.  vittata  are  very  sim- 
ilar and  with  P.  Florindae  comprise  the  most 
reliable  forms  of  the  Sikkimensis  group.  They 
are  brimful  of  quality  and  breeding.  The 
flower  stems  rise  very  erectly  from  a rosette 
of  glossy  narrow  leaves  to  fifteen  inches  or 
more  and  terminate  in  vertically  hung  bells 
of  rich  crimson  purple. 

i i i 

Two  excellent  summer-flowering  shrubs  that 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  Puget  Sound  gar- 
dens are  Olearia  Haasti  and  Cassinia  fulvida. 
The  latter  has  particularly  colorful  foliage. 
The  stems  and  lower  leaf  surfaces  are  covered 
by  a rich  brown  tomentum.  Both  these  plants 
are  unusual  for  another  reason — they  belong 
to  the  daisy  family.  One  does  not  often  en- 
counter the  shrubby  species  in  this  family. 


Wild  Flowers  of  Central  Washington 
Ray  L.  Gardner 

RAIN  clouds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  lose 
their  moist  cargo  as  they  rise  to  cross 
the  high  Cascade  Mountains.  Rainfall  sharply 
diminishes  as  the  clouds  drift  on  over  the 
eastern  slopes.  The  cool,  moist  climate  at 
the  summit  changes  in  the  descent  to  the  hot, 
semi-arid  central  plain.  Spring  flowers  thrust- 
ing their  way  up  beside  melting  snow  on  the 
mountain  tops  may  be  a month  behind  their 
relatives  half-way  down  the  mountain,  and 
the  flowers  on  the  sage  flats  have  bloomed 
and  gone.  Great  variability  of  soils  and  cli- 
mate in  this  area  accounts  in  part  for  the 
remarkable  variety  of  wild  flowers  which 
occur  here. 

The  charm  and  beauty  of  the  alpine  flow- 
ers is  well  known.  Their  position  high  on  the 
backbone  of  the  state,  along  sheer  cliffs  and 
among  barren  rocks  adds  a bit  of  drama  to 
their  unique  form  and  coloration. 

Mountain  bumblebees  struggle  into  the  in- 
tense blue  trumpets  of  Gentiana  calycosa,  as 
she  cools  her  white  roots  in  glacial  seepage. 
Silene  acaulis  is  a pink-starred  emerald  set 
in  gray  stone  pinnacles  high  over  eternal  ice 
rivers.  Penstemon  rupicola  blooms  rear  alert- 
ly, their  pink  translucent,  snake-like  heads 
closely  guarding  their  cleft  in  the  crag.  Mimu- 
lus  lewisii  stands  erect  in  icy  torrents,  and 
blows  her  large  rose  trumpets.  Anemone  and 
glacier  lily  march  their  battalions  beside 
melting  snows,  deploying  among  tall,  grace- 
ful squaw-grass  and  striking  white  hellebore. 
Orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson  Indian  paint- 
brush are  fresh-dipped  in  nature’s  secret  paint 
pots. 

But  to  leave  the  many  other  petulant  beau- 
ties, and  start  down  the  long,  colorful  slope, 
a pause  near  the  old  gold  diggings  will  di- 
vulge two  very  distinctive  plants,  which  are 
native  only  in  one  small  area.  Douglasia  den- 
tata  blooms  shining  magenta  red  in  tiny  close 
mats  on  broken  talus  in  semi-shade.  Lewisia 
tweedyi  grows  fat,  shiny  rosettes  of  spoon- 
shaped leaves  in  mould  and  broken  stone  on 
very  steep,  shaded  slopes.  Scapes  shoot  out 
from  among  the  fat  leaves  and  carry  proudly 
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several  large,  waxy,  lily-like  flowers.  There 
may  be  several  dozen  blooms  on  one  large 
clump,  and  the  shell  pink  flowers  and  rich 
leaves  are  beautiful.  The  stems  are  tucked 
under  the  leaves  after  blooming  until  the 
seed  matures,  perhaps  to  protect  the  seed 
from  deer  or  birds. 

There  are  lupines  and  other  showy  flow- 
ers everywhere  on  the  open  eastern  slopes,  but 
some  localities  display  rich  tapestries  of  color- 
ful bloom,  changing  as  the  season  advances, 
and  later  varieties  take  the  place  of  early 
species.  Patches  of  clear  golden  arnica  glow, 
thick  as  grain  in  the  field.  Pink,  blue,  yellow, 
purple  and  white  lupines  run  riot.  There  are 
airy  delphinium  and  clumps  of  soft  blue  pole- 
moniums,  and  mats  of  starry,  dark  blue  Ver- 
onica cusickii.  Creeping  phlox,  in  great  white 
to  lavender  or  pink  mats,  dots  the  grass- 
lands. White-faced  cattle  and  wild  herds  of 
wapiti  thrust  aside  tall  hyacinth-like  camas 
to  nuzzle  the  new  grass,  or  browse  upon  frag- 
rant mock-orange  bushes. 

The  canyon  thickets  are  creamy  with  ocean 
spray  or  fragrant  with  white  bloom  of  wild 
hawthorn,  cherry,  and  service-berry.  Deli- 
cate twinflower  and  purple  vetch,  and  tight- 
fisted  orange  Columbianum  lily,  with  an  oc- 
casional furtive  lady’s-slipper  grow  in  the 
heavy  shade.  Indian  moccasin  and  white  and 
yellow  dog-tooth  violets  grow  on  bare  forest 
duff. 

From  barren  slopes  sprout  erect,  narrow- 
leaved, six-inch  stems,  topped  with  the  most 
amazing  pink  and  blue  bells,  of  the  cormous 
Mertensia  pulchella.  Velvet  golden  cloth  of 
the  tiny  annual  Crocideum  multicaide  covers 
acres  of  high  pasture  lands.  Dry  stream-beds 
may  be  embossed  with  woolly  golden  mats 
of  Eriophyllum  multi jlorum,  and  rich  masses 
of  royal  purple  wild  shrub  mint.  In  sandy 
stream  beds  under  aspen  and  oak  wave  grace- 
ful scarlet  trumpets  of  the  biennial  Gilia  ag- 
gregate, and  large  waxen  blue  foxgloves  of 
Penstemon  glaber. 

Moisture  accumulates  on  the  sage-covered 
plains  and  the  ranges  of  naked  hills  through 
the  winter,  and  lovely  desert  cinderellas 
spring  from  hidden  bulb,  corm,  and  seed,  and 
from  dwarf,  dried  shrub,  to  make  magic 


flower  gardens  almost  overnight.  Children 
joyfully  gather  handsome  bouquets  of  the 
fragrant  Johnny-jump-up,  Viola  trinervata, 
and  hold  clusters  of  the  buttercup,  Ranun- 
culus glaberrimus,  to  reflect  on  shining  faces, 
to  “see  if  you  like  butter.” 

The  grass-widow,  Olysynium  grandijlorum , 
flaunts  rich  purple  bells.  Pink  Dodecatheon, 
shooting-star,  with  its  rich,  fruitlike  frag- 
rance, grows  among  tall,  slim,  wiry  stems, 
topped  with  the  blue-white,  or  purple  wobbly 
bells  of  Hookera,  the  wild  desert  hyacinth.  Al- 
lium acuminatum  is  tiny,  pink,  and  smells 
of  garlic.  Viola  nuttallii,  the  yellow,  scentless 
violet,  has  slender  leaves  and  long  stems. 
Very  exotic  appearing,  with  pointed  purple 
sepals  and  petals,  wild  desert  tulips  include 
several  species  of  Calochortus.  Capnorea  lasi- 
antha  holds  good-sized,  open,  blue  and  white 
bell  flowers  on  woolly,  low  rosettes. 

Dried  prickly  mats  of  dormant  desert 
phlox  come  to  life  and  become  soft  cushions 
of  clear  white  to  lavender  stars.  There  are 
many  very  handsome  desert  daisies,  includ- 
ing many  species  of  Erigeron,  forming  soft 
clusters  or  shining  golden  pincushions,  such  as 
E.  filifolius. 

Lewisia  rediviva  is  a most  amazing,  as  well 
as  beautiful,  dry-ground  flower.  It  is  widely 
distributed,  and  is  known  as  rock-rose  and 
bitter-root.  Indians  gather  the  roots  for  food, 
and  use  quantities  of  them.  Their  roots  lie 
dormant  in  dry  gravel  or  shale  all  through  the 
year,  to  burst  into  bloom,  and  suddenly  cover 
bare  ground  with  clusters  of  shell-pink  water- 
lily  blooms  as  much  as  several  inches  across. 
The  flowers  seed  and  bloom  and  slender 
leaves  disappear  as  soon  as  the  seed  has  scat- 
tered. 

Watered-silk,  pastel  roses  tempt  the  un- 
wary from  among  the  wicked  spines  of  the 
prickly  pear  cacti.  Short  spines  are  patterned 
over  perfect  round  balls  of  the  globe  cacti, 
and  rich  crimson  flowers  shoot  up  from  the 
center  of  each  globe.  Jackrabbits  gingerly 
upset  them  and  eat  all  but  the  skin  and 
spines,  leaving  the  hollow  shells. 

Eriogonum  thymoides  is  an  exquisite,  flat- 
topped,  little  shrubby  buckwheat  which 
sprouts  delicate  yellow  to  red  halls  of  bloom. 
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Other  species  vary  from  many  shapes  and 
sizes  of  red-  and  yellow- flowering  shrubs  to 
astonishing  perennials  with  large  basal  leaves 
and  good  bloom  clusters  held  high.  They  all 
require  desert  conditions,  seemingly. 

Balsamorrhiza  or  balsamroot  grows  where 
there  is  dry  ground,  and  that  means  over  the 
entire  central  plain,  and  far  up  the  eastern 
mountain  slopes.  There  the  great  clumps  of 
coarse  yellow  sunflowers  contrast  well  with 
the  ever-present  blue  lupine.  In  the  autumn 
their  large,  dried  leaves  persist,  and  rattle 
when  touched,  warning  deer  and  other  game 
of  the  hunter’s  approach.  Gattlardia  aristata, 
resembling  common  garden  coreopsis,  gener- 
ally is  accompanied  by  several  good  blue 
species  of  pentstemon,  of  which  the  state 
boasts  many.  Wild  Iris  missouriensis  thrives 
among  giant  clumps  of  wild  rye  grass,  near 
streams  and  sub-irrigated  ground.  The  shiny 
leaves  of  Oregon  grape  color  scarlet  and 
orange  over  portions  of  the  dark  green  of 
their  surface,  and  show  for  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  light,  ferny-green  foliage  of  Pen- 
stemon  richardsonii  colors  vividly  as  the  last 
shell -pink  trumpets  fall  from  the  airy 
branches,  to  enliven  rocky  roadside  cliffs  from 
late  spring  to  fall.  Sandy  stretches  of  the 
hottest  plains  are  brightened  by  scarlet  wild 
geranium,  Sphaeralcea  muroana.  Large  pastel 
yellow  and  pink  silk  flags  wave  all  day  and 
belie  the  name  of  the  desert  evening  prim- 
rose, Oenothera  biennis  strigosa. 

i i i 

In  late  February  and  early  March  an  effec- 
tive display  of  color  can  be  had  from  a 
group  of  Cornus  mas,  the  cornelian  cherry. 
Do  not  use  the  species  for  specimen  purposes, 
however,  unless  you  can  provide  a dark,  ever- 
green background  against  which  the  light 
yellow  flowers  will  show  to  best  advantage. 

i i i 

A little-used  broad-leaved  species  which 
gives  good  texture  harmony  with  the  larger 
rhododendrons  is  Mahonia  Bealii.  Its  large 
inflorescence  of  soft  yellow  flowers  is  quite 
attractive,  too.  A few  nurseries  in  the  North- 
west are  beginning  to  carry  it. 


Growing  Bulbs  in  Washington 
Howard  E.  Andrews 

IF  ONE  had  the  time  and  space  that  would 
be  required  to  tell  in  detail  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  bulb  industry  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  it  would  sound  almost  like  some 
of  the  amazing  gold  discoveries  of  years  past. 

Bulb  growing,  on  a commercial  scale  in 
Washington,  is  really  in  its  infancy.  The 
growth  and  expansion  has  been  both  steady 
and  permanent.  The  acreage  has  not  in- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  but  has  actually 
been  expanded  by  only  six  or  seven  hundred 
acres  over  a period  of  ten  years.  In  1935  a 
total  of  1,300  acres  of  land  was  devoted  to 
the  growing  of  narcissus,  iris,  and  tulip  bulbs. 
Today  the  total  area  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000  acres. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  that  approxi- 
mately 50,000  narcissus  bulbs  are  planted  in 
each  acre,  or  250,000  iris  bulbs,  or  around 
75,000  tulips,  one  begins  to  appreciate  the 
vast  quantities  now  being  produced.  Also 
when  one  stops  to  realize  that  nearly  200  car 
loads  are  shipped  every  fall,  here  again  the 
magnitude  of  the  growing  industry  begins  to 
manifest  itself.  This  quantity  will  amount 
to  almost  75,000,000  bulbs.  Again  as  com- 
parison— in  1939  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  from  Holland  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 145,000,000  bulbs.  Here  we  see, 
by  these  figures,  that  our  state  alone  pro- 
duces over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  that  was 
formerly  imported. 

Now  that  we  have  a fair  estimate  of  the 
acreage  and  of  the  quantities  produced  let  us 
turn  our  attention  to  the  equipment  required 
to  handle  such  an  annual  output. 

Bulb  growing,  in  every  phase  of  the  work, 
is  a highly  specialized  industry.  The  equip- 
ment in  machinery  and  skilled  help  is  no 
small  matter.  Statistics  for  the  year  1939 
show  an  investment  of  over  $875,000  in  bulb 
equipment.  Most  of  this  equipment  has  been 
built  solely  for  the  bulb  industry.  Regular 
farm  machinery,  such  as  tractors,  plows,  cul- 
tivators, etc.,  is  obviously  essential  but  then 
there  are  diggers,  planters,  graders,  fumigat- 
ing chambers,  hot  water  vats,  storage  sheds, 
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spray  machines,  etc.,  which  are  all  indispen- 
sable to  the  industry  and  peculiar  to  it. 

Labor  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  bulbs.  A great  deal  of  skilled  help  is 
required  in  the  fall  season  when  the  grading 
and  sorting  of  the  millions  of  bulbs  is  accom- 
plished. Maintaining  a full  crew,  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  is  rather  difficult,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  daffodils,  irises 
and  tulips  are  now  planted  by  machinery. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months  the 
regular  field  cultivation  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  tractors  and  cultivators  so  arranged 
and  spaced  as  to  take  care  of  four  rows. 
Spraying  is  done  in  the  same  extensive  way. 
By  such  methods  a great  many  acres  can  be 
covered  and  kept  clean  with  a comparatively 
small  force.  In  the  growing  of  Wedgwood 
iris  a great  deal  of  hand  weeding  is  required 
during  the  growing  season.  To  be  sure,  this  is 
also  true  of  tulips  and  daffodils,  but  irises 
require  especial  attention  to  hand  weeding  if 
a good  crop  is  expected.  Hoes  and  various 
types  of  weeders  are  employed  in  weeding 
tulips  and  daffodils  but  the  fingers  seem  the 
best  method  when  it  comes  to  the  iris. 

At  this  point  let  us  stop  a minute  and  con- 
sider the  immense  amount  of  spraying  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  clean,  first-quality 
bulbs.  Like  any  other  crop,  the  plants  are 
subject  to  a variety  of  diseases  and  insects. 
For  a better  understanding  of  these  pests  and 
diseases  let  us  consider  the  three  main 
types,  namely,  daffodils,  tulips,  and  irises,  to 
see  what  is  required  in  the  way  of  sprays  and 
treatments  to  combat  the  injurious  pests  that 
attack  and  destroy  them. 

Looking  at  these  individually  we  find  that 
the  daffodils  and  narcissi  are  subject  to  the 
following:  a fungus  causing  “fire;”  a basal 
rot;  insects  such  as  tarsonemus  mite;  nar- 
cissus bulb  fly;  lesser  bulb  fly;  nematodes, 
and  virus  diseases. 

Now  to  boil  these  down:  the  fungus  caus- 
ing “fire”  attacks  the  foliage,  causing  it  to 
turn  brown.  This  very  effectively  stops  the 
development  of  the  bulb  beneath  the  ground. 
The  spore  of  the  “fire”  fungus  germinates 
and  develops  rapidly  in  a moist  environment. 
Its  spread  is  very  rapid  and  great  damage 


may  result  in  a short  time  unless  it  is  stopped. 
The  recommended  treatment  is  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  4-4-50  with  1 y2  pints  of  Penetrol 
to  50  gallons  of  water.  The  spray  must  be 
applied  just  as  soon  as  diseased  spots  appear 
on  the  foliage.  What  is  termed  “spot”  spray- 
ing can  be  done,  but  the  best  way  is  to  spray 
the  whole  tract  as  soon  after  the  blooming 
period  as  possible.  If  “fire”  is  discovered  it  is 
best  to  rotate  your  plantings  and  above  all 
never  cultivate  or  work  in  the  field  when  the 
foliage  is  wet. 

Basal-rot  is  a fungus  disease  which  affects 
the  basal  plate  of  the  bulb.  Many  thousands 
of  bulbs  are  lost  every  season  due  to  it.  It 
spreads  very  rapidly  during  storage  and  the 
affected  bulbs  soon  become  soft  and  mushy. 
The  best  way  to  test  a bulb  for  basal  rot  is  to 
press  firmly  around  the  base  with  the  thumb. 
If  a soft,  chocolate-colored  spot  is  encoun- 
tered, a simple  cut  into  it  with  a knife  will 
expose  the  rot.  If  left  in  contact  with  other 
bulbs  it  does  not  take  long  for  all  of  them 
to  become  affected. 

Several  treatments  are  recommended  but 
they  apply  only  to  the  grower’s  planting 
stock.  All  bulbs  offered  for  sale  are  very 
carefully  inspected  for  basal  rot  and  infected 
ones  are  eliminated  before  they  can  be 
shipped.  The  commercial  bulb  grower  can 
prevent  the  spread  of  basal  rot  by  any  of  the 
following  treatments,  though  their  use  should 
be  avoided  by  the  home  gardener  since  they 
may  damage  the  flower  bud  inside.  For  the 
prevention  of  basal  rot  a cold  dip  of  Old  2°/o 
Ceresan — 1 lb.  to  8 gallons  of  water.  Sub- 
merge the  bulbs  for  a period  of  one  to  two 
minutes.  Treat  bulbs  as  soon  as  they  are 
cured  (two  to  six  weeks  after  digging).  Or, 
the  hot  water  treatment  using  Old  Ceresan 
at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  to  25  gallons  of  water  for 
V/2  hours  at  110°  F.  Then  again  you  may 
treat  your  planting  stock  as  follows:  formal- 
dehyde added  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  25 
gallons  of  water.  The  treating  time  is  \]/2 
hours  at  110°  to  111°  F.  Formaldehyde  dilu- 
tions as  low  as  one  pint  to  50  gallons  of  water 
may  be  used.  This  also  controls  nematode. 

Remember  that  basal  rot  is  serious  and, 
although  the  foregoing  treatments  are  not 
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complete  preventives,  they  have  been  found 
to  check  to  a large  degree  the  spread  of  this 
fungus. 

For  your  guidance  the  following  precau- 
tions should  be  practiced:  keep  the  bulbs 
cool;  keep  them  well  ventilated.  Dig  and 
place  them  in  cool  storage  as  soon  as  possible. 
Plant  them  in  cool  weather,  in  freshly  opened 
cool  soil.  Cure  them  under  cover.  Plant  as 
soon  as  possible  after  treatment.  Sterilize  all 
trays.  Sort  out  infected  bulbs  and  destroy 
them.  Rotate  plantings  regularly.  Handle  the 
bulbs  carefully  and,  in  particular,  avoid 
bruising  them. 

The  next  important  enemy  of  daffodils 
and  narcissi  is  the  round  worm  or  nematode. 
This  pest  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  found  in  the  bulb  dur- 
ing the  dormant  period  and  will  follow  the 
growth  as  it  advances  in  the  spring.  It  infests 
the  cellular  tissues  of  the  plant.  During  the 
growing  period  the  effects  of  nematodes  take 
the  form  of  swellings,  or  of  severe  distortions 
on  the  foliage.  Also  during  this  period  a very 
careful  field  inspection  is  required  by  the 
state  horticultural  inspectors  since  our  state 
quarantine  does  not  permit  the  shipping  of 
any  bulbs  that  have  not  been  field  inspected 
and  found  free  from  nematode. 

It  is  timely,  at  this  point,  to  mention  a few 
facts  pertaining  to  the  quarantine  law 
as  it  relates  to  narcissus  and  daffodil  bulbs. 
It  is  known  as  State  Quarantine  No.  5 and 
its  main  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  nematodes  within  our  state 
boundaries.  A series  of  strict  regulations,  out- 
lined by  the  bulb  growers  themselves,  and 
enforced  by  the  State  Department  of  Horti- 
culture has  been  put  into  effect.  They  govern 
both  the  incoming  shipments  containing  nar- 
cissus or  daffodils  as  well  as  all  intra-state 
shipments.  No  doubt  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  article  have  been  disappointed  and  non- 
plussed when  they  have  discovered  that  they 
could  not  dig  daffodils  from  their  own  yard 
and  send  them,  by  mail,  to  some  garden  lover 
in  another  section.  Unless  the  bulbs  have  been 
inspected  during  the  previous  growing  season 
and  found  free  from  nematodes,  they  cannot 
be  sold  or  shipped.  If  one  contemplates  sell- 


ing or  shipping  any  daffodils  from  their 
plantings  your  nearest  county  horticultural 
office  should  be  notified  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  inspected  during  the  growing  period. 
The  ideal  time  to  have  them  inspected  is 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  or  shortly  after 
the  bloom  has  dried  up. 

Nematode-infected  stock  should  be  treated 
for  four  hours  in  hot  water  at  110°  to  111° 
F.,  using  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  to  25  gal- 
lons of  water.  The  treatment  should  be  given 
immediately  after  the  10-day  drying  period 
which  follows  digging.  Late  treatments  are 
injurious. 

The  Tarsonemus  mite  is  a small  insect 
that  eats  its  way  into  the  neck  of  the  bulb 
and  destroys  the  flower.  The  hot  water  treat- 
ment of  formaldehyde,  one  pint  to  25  gallons 
of  water  for  V/2  hours  at  110°  is  recom- 
mended. 

Methyl  bromide  fumigation  is  highly  rec- 
ommended for  control  of  both  fly  and  mite, 
using  3 lbs.  to  1,000  cubic  feet  for  four  hours 
at  70°  F.  This  requires  a special  chamber  and 
should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

The  narcissus  bulb  fly  is  another  insect 
which  does  extensive  damage.  The  female 
adult  lays  her  egg  on  the  foliage  close  to  the 
ground  line  during  the  growing  period.  As  the 
egg  hatches  a tiny  larva  makes  its  way  to  the 
base  of  the  bulb  where  it  begins  to  eat  inward 
toward  the  center.  The  hole  made  by  the 
larva  at  the  time  of  entry  is  very  small  but  as 
it  eats  away  the  central  part  of  the  bulb  it 
increases  in  size  until  it  reaches  ^4  to  % of 
an  inch.  Fumigation  with  methyl  bromide  is 
recommended  as  also  are  sodium  cyanide  and 
calcium  cyanide. 

Virus  diseases  such  as  “mosaic”  and  “de- 
cline” are  to  be  found  in  most  daffodil  plant- 
ings. Plants  with  streaked  foliage  should  be 
rogued  out  early  and  destroyed.  Decline  is 
revealed  by  the  following  symptoms:  “paper 
tip,”  “white  streak,”  and  “purple  streak.” 
Here  again  rogueing  is  recommended. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  bulbous 
iris  we  find  that  here,  too,  our  troubles  arise 
chiefly  from  diseases  that  are  difficult  to 
combat.  Diseases  that  seem  to  suddenly 
spring  up  and  attack  plant  life,  like  “fire”  and 
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rot,  are  always  danger  points  in  the  growing 
of  any  crop  and  require  very  careful  handling 
to  prevent  spread  or  increase.  Heterosporium 
or  “fire”  is  the  chief  enemy  of  iris.  Bordeaux 
mixture  used  as  a spray,  starting  early  in  the 
spring,  has  been  found  the  most  efficient  way 
to  combat  it.  A 4-4-50  solution  with  1^  pints 
of  Penetrol  to  50  gallons  of  water  has  been 
used  successfully.  Complete  coverage  and 
regular  spraying  to  protect  the  new  growth 
are  absolutely  necessary.  Avoid  planting  bul- 
bous iris  near  the  German  iris  types. 

The  growth  and  interest  in  the  growing  of 
tulip  bulbs  has  proven  that  our  Puget  Sound 
climate  and  soils  are  ideal  for  their  produc- 
tion. Acreage  has  steadily  increased  and  to 
drive  through  the  Puyallup  Valley  during  the 
blooming  season  reminds  one  of  the  fields  in 
Holland.  It  is  a rare  sight  indeed  to  look 
across  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  tulips  in 
bloom  toward  the  imposing  Mount  Rainier  in 
the  background. 

The  areas  surrounding  Mount  Vernon,  as 
well  as  those  in  and  around  the  Puyallup  Val- 
ley, comprise  the  main  centers  of  the  tulip 
bulb  industry.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there 
are  several  other  important  growers  located 
elsewhere  in  our  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  the  tulips  we  are  confronted  with  an- 
other fungus  disease  known  as  Botrytris  or 
“fire.”  Botrytris  causes  the  foliage  to  turn 
yellow  and  dry  up  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  The  spores  are  found  in  masses  on 
the  leaves,  giving  the  appearance  of  a mil- 
dew. If  one  finds  such  a mass  it  is  wise  to 
cover  the  entire  plant  with  a tin  can  to  pre- 
vent the  spores  from  spreading  about.  Spot 
spraying  is  effective  in  such  a case;  use  a 
2-2-50  Bordeaux  spray  with  Penetrol  added 
at  \y2  pints  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Copper 
oxalate  at  the  rate  of  3 lbs.  to  100  gallons  has 
also  been  found  to  be  effective.  A new  spray 
material,  known  as  Fermate,  has  been  tried 
and  the  results  have  been  quite  encouraging. 

In  the  last  two  years  another  new  material, 
called  Thiosan,  has  been  found  to  be  superior 
to  several  of  the  old  standbys.  In  1943  Fer- 
mate was  tested  and  compared  with  Thiosan, 
Bordeaux,  copper  oxalate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
a sulfur  dust.  Fermate  again  controlled  the 


Botrytis  blight  fungus  better  than  did  any 
other  material.  Bordeaux  and  Thiosan  gave 
about  the  same  results,  but  Bordeaux  pro- 
duced considerable  leaf  - burning.  Fermate 
caused  some  burning  when  applied  with  a 
knapsack  sprayer  in  the  1943  tests,  but  none 
when  it  was  applied  with  a power  sprayer 
to  commercial  fields  by  two  growers.  This 
condition  was  probably  due  to  a lighter  and 
more  uniform  deposit  in  the  latter  case  as 
compared  to  a rather  spotty  deposit  with  the 
knapsack  sprayer.  Both  growers  reported 
good  control  of  the  blight  in  their  trials.  One 
of  them  also  stated  that  Fermate  in  dust  form 
appeared  as  effective  as  in  a spray. 

Fermate,  being  black,  badly  discolors  the 
flowers  and  leaves  when  applied  with  a knap- 
sack sprayer.  Thiosan,  however,  is  a light 
blue  in  color,  produces  a less  noticeable  de- 
posit and  therefore  appears  preferable  for 
home  flower  gardens.  The  Fermate,  because 
of  its  superior  control  quality,  is  recom- 
mended for  trial  in  commercial  fields  in  1944. 
Four  applications  of  a 2 lbs.-to-lOO  gallons  so- 
lution at  10-day  intervals,  beginning  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  are  three  to  four  inches  high, 
should  be  adequate  under  most  conditions. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  production 
of  Fermate,  as  well  as  Thiosan,  though  its 
use  has  been  restricted,  has  been  increased 
and  it  is  possible  to  secure  limited  quantities. 
It  is  suggested  that,  if  you  want  to  try  either 
of  them,  you  contact  Van  Waters  & Rogers  of 
Seattle,  Washington. 

There  are  several  don’ts  to  follow  if  one 
wishes  to  grow  tulip  bulbs  successfully.  For 
instance,  don’t  dig  any  tulips  until  the  foliage 
and  stems  have  been  removed.  Also  don’t 
plant  the  bulbs  until  all  of  the  old  flowering 
stalks  and  other  portions  of  the  old  bulb 
have  been  removed.  Don’t  plant  tulips  twice 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  and  then,  if 
you  are  growing  tulips  to  sell  the  bulbs,  pick 
off  the  blossom  or  tulip  cup,  leaving  the  stem, 
as  soon  after  opening  as  possible. 

Mosaic,  a virus,  is  also  common  in  tulips. 
Rogueing  has  been  found  the  best  method  of 
elimination.  The  potato  aphid  and  the  peach 
aphid  are  largely  responsible  for  the  spread 
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of  this  disease.  Isolation  to  a distance  of  100 
yards  is  considered  safe. 

It  seems  that  a large  part  of  this  bulb  dis- 
cussion has  dealt  with  insect  and  disease  con- 
trol, but  in  order  for  successful  bulbs  to  be 
grown  and  to  further  the  bulb  industry  it  is 
necessary  that  these  facts  be  known.  Bulbs, 
like  any  other  crop,  must  be  kept  clean  in 
every  way  in  order  to  insure  success.  Other- 
wise, if  neglected,  it  would  not  take  many 
years  before  a great  potential  industry  would 
be  wiped  out.  This  has  already  happened  in 
other  parts  of  our  country  and  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  forestall  such  a catas- 
trophe here. 

The  information  regarding  the  control  of 
pests  and  diseases  of  bulbs  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest  contained  in  this  article  was  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Nursery  Inspection 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  Nursery  Inspection  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  of  Washing- 
ton, and  is  based  on  the  findings  of  the  fol- 
lowing research  agencies: 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine, U.S.D.A;  Division  of  Nematology,  Bur- 
eau of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A;  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  Western 
Washington  Experiment  Station. 

All  growers,  as  well  as  all  lovers  of  bulbs, 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  these  various  depart- 
ments which  have  given  so  many  hours  of 
research  in  order  that  better  and  bigger  bulbs 
can  be  grown  to  adorn  our  gardens  and 
homes,  thus  spreading  the  message  of  joy  and 
beauty  that  only  flowers  can  bring. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  both  the 
research  agencies  and  the  growers  the  notable 
expansion  of  the  bulb  industry  in  our  Pa- 
cific Northwest  has  proven  that  the  produc- 
tion of  all  types  of  bulbs  is  assured.  Thus 
another  important  industry  with  a promising 
future  has  been  created. 

i i i 

Several  species  of  the  genus  Eucryphia, 
mentioned  prominently  by  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Bal- 
four in  his  current  article  on  Chilean  trees  and 
shrubs,  are  now  growing  in  the  arboretum  lath 
house  and  nursery.  They  are  Eucryphia  glu- 
tinosa,  E.  cordifolia,  and  E.  nymansensis. 


Useful  Herbs 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Flickinger 

BOTANICAL  dictionaries  define  an  herb 
as  a plant  whose  stem  dies  down  to  the 
ground  after  flowering,  in  contrast  to  the 
trees  and  shrubs  which  have  woody  and  per- 
sistent stems.  The  word  as  used  in  this  article, 
however,  is  applied  to  that  class  of  plants, 
some  portion  of  which,  because  of  aromatic 
or  healing  properties,  has  been  used  for  medi- 
cine, perfume,  or  flavor.  The  Herb  Society  of 
America  has  chosen  to  define  it  even  more 
generally  as  “any  plant  that  may  be  used  for 
pleasure,  fragrance,  or  physic.” 

The  list  is  legion  and  the  uses  varied.  Basil, 
chervil,  sweet  marjoram,  and  thyme  are  classi- 
fied as  fine  herbs  because  they  are  the  more 
domineering  in  flavor,  with  a long  tradition 
as  aristocrats  of  herb  cuisine.  Sweet  basil  is 
an  annual,  growing  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 
There  are  two  species  commonly  cultivated, 
both  natives  of  the  East  Indies;  the  sweeter 
or  larger  basil,  Ocitnum  basilicum,  and  the 
bush  or  best  basil,  Ocimum  minimum.  A 
light  touch  of  it  adds  piquancy  to  salads  and 
soup.  Mock  turtle  soup  is  indebted  to  it  for 
its  distinctive  flavor.  The  seeds  should  be 
planted  in  March  indoors,  or  later  out-of- 
doors,  and  transplanted  into  well- worked  soil 
in  rows  eight  inches  apart. 

Chervil  is  a cousin  of  the  parsleys,  with 
dainty  fern-like  foliage.  The  flavor  is  very 
delicate.  “Chervil,”  says  Gerarde  in  his  “His- 
tories of  Plants,”  “is  very  good  for  old  people 
that  are  dull  and  without  courage — it  re- 
joiceth  the  heart.”  In  butter  sauces  for  eggs 
and  poultry  dishes  it  is  quite  palatable.  Basil, 
chervil,  and  chives  make  a tasty  combination. 

There  are  four  species  of  marjoram  culti- 
vated; sweet  summer  or  knotted  marjoram. 
Origanum  Marjorana,  which  is  given  its  due 
meed  of  praise  in  “As  You  Like  It,”  “we 
may  pick  a thousand  salads  ere  we  light  on 
such  another  herb;”  pot  marjoram,  Origanum 
onites;  winter  marjoram,  Origanum  hortensis. 
and  common  or  wild  marjoram,  Origanum 
vulgare.  All  except  Origanum  Marjorana, 
which  in  this  country  is  treated  as  an  annual, 
are  hardy  perennials  and  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  March  or  April  in  light  sandy 
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soil.  The  perennials  may  be  propagated  by 
division  in  spring  or  autumn.  All  the  sorts  are 
aromatics  of  sweet  flavor,  supplying  zest  to 
soups,  broths  and  stuffings. 

Thyme  is  a sweet-scented  aromatic  ever- 
green small  shrub.  There  are  three  varieties 
of  the  common  Thymus  vulgaris;  the  narrow 
leaved,  the  broad,  and  the  variegated,  propa- 
gated by  division  or  cuttings.  It  makes  a 
good  edging  for  borders  and  is  second  only  in 
vigor  of  scent  to  sage. 

Rosmarinus  officinalis,  the  rosemary,  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  is  a native  of  South 
Europe.  The  three  varieties  cultivated  are 
the  green  or  common  rosemary  (the  hardiest 
and  most  generally  cultivated),  the  silver- 
striped  and  the  gold-striped  rosemary.  All 
the  varieties  prefer  a light  dry  soil  and  a 
sheltered  position.  Propagation  is  by  seeds  or 
cuttings  taken  from  the  young  shoots  in  July. 
Kept  shaded  and  watered  the  cuttings  root 
quickly.  Rosemary  is  an  excellent  meat  herb 
and  is  said  to  aid  digestion.  In  Germany  it  is 
considered  indispensable  as  dressing  for 
chicken  and  in  the  salad  bowl.  Boiling  water 
poured  over  an  ounce  of  leaves  makes  a good 
hair  rinse. 

Tarragon,  Artemisia  Dracunculus,  is  an  ar- 
omatic perennial  herb  which  does  not  seed 
and  is  short-lived,  so  is  propagated  from  off- 
sets or  cuttings.  The  soil  must  be  dry  or  the 
roots  will  perish  in  winter.  The  young  leaves 
and  shoots  are  put  in  pickles.  Combined 
with  minced  shallot  it  is  eaten  with  beefsteak 
or  with  vinegar  for  fish  sauce. 

Allium  schoenoprasum,  the  common  chive, 
is  a small  kind  of  onion,  growing  in  tufty 
bunches  with  small  bulbous  roots.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  any  soil  and  situation  and  is 
produced  by  division  in  spring  or  autumn. 
Cut  fine,  it  tops  salads  and  seasons  cream 
cheese  and  soups. 

The  robust  herbs  are  borage,  mint,  sage, 
summer  savory,  winter  savory,  parsley,  bay, 
fennel,  caraway,  dill,  and  horse  radish.  Bor- 
age is  beautiful  to  look  at,  having  flowers  of 
lively  blue.  It  is  very  valuable  as  a bee  food 
plant.  On  the  continent  it  was  grown  for 
culinary  purposes.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  it  will  thrive  only  near  the  dwellings  of 


men  and  will  infuse  courage  into  the  one  who 
partakes  thereof.  It  is  an  annual,  which  if 
allowed,  will  seed  itself  freely. 

The  mints  are  hardy  perennial  plants. 
There  are  about  forty  species  of  the  tropic 
and  temperate  zones.  The  commonly  culti- 
vated are  the  spearmint,  Mentha  s pic  at  a,  and 
peppermint,  M.  piperita.  The  propagation 
and  use  are  the  same  as  other  perennial 
herbs,  culinary  and  medicinal.  For  lamb  it 
has  a particular  value.  “Mint  were  ever  a 
good  posy  for  students  to  smell  of,  for  it 
quickens  the  brain.” 

Sage  is  a small,  evergreen  shrub  which  will 
grow  in  any  garden  soil,  but  a new  planting 
should  be  made  every  two  or  three  years,  as 
the  old  plants  are  apt  to  become  woody  and 
naked.  In  gathering  sage  only  the  young  side 
and  top  shoots  should  be  cut.  Tradition  links 
it  with  fowl  dressing.  Sage  tea  is  an  old- 
fashioned  recommended  beverage. 

Of  the  savories  there  are  two  species  in 
cultivation;  the  winter  savory,  Satureja  mon- 
tana,  and  the  summer  savory,  Satureja  hor- 
tensis.  The  winter  savory  is  a perennial  and 
makes  a good  edging  plant,  but  the  summer 
savory  is  best  treated  as  an  annual  which  likes 
a light  mellow  soil.  It  lifts  the  somewhat  flat 
string  bean  from  the  ordinary  and  gives  a 
dash  of  spice  to  soup  and  meat  loaf. 

Caraway,  Carum  carvi,  a hardy  biennial 
and  useful  aromatic  herb,  prefers  a light  rich 
soil.  Seed  is  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  in 
March  or  April.  When  the  plants  are  two 
or  three  inches  high,  they  must  be  thinned  to 
about  six  inches  apart.  For  a seed  bed  four 
feet  by  five,  a quarter  ounce  of  seed  is  suffi- 
cient. The  seeds  are  used  both  in  confec- 
tionary and  medicine;  also  for  distillation 
with  spirituous  liquors.  The  root  is  sometimes 
eaten  as  a vegetable. 

i i r 

If  you  are  looking  for  a particularly  good 
pine  for  any  ornamental  use,  we  suggest  that 
you  try  Pinus  radiata,  the  Monterey  pine.  The 
large  specimens  near  the  Forestry  Building  on 
the  campus  are  truly  beautiful  trees.  For  some- 
thing a bit  more  unusual,  plant  the  long- 
needled  Coulter’s  pine  ( P . Coulteri). 
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Mr.  Orrin  Hale’s  report  on  his  experiments 
with  a wide  variety  of  vegetables  in  the  Ar- 
boretum demonstration  garden  during  1943 
will  be  mailed  to  anyone  requesting  it. 


Arboretum  Activities 

THE  PAST  year  has  seen  a gradual,  but 
definite,  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Arboretum.  It  would  delight  all  of  your 
hearts  to  see  one  particular  area  in  which  a 
grand  job  of  landscaping  and  replanting  has 
just  been  finished  on  the  day  that  this  is 
being  written.  Mr.  Otto  Holmdahl,  one  of 
Seattle’s  best  known  landscape  architects,  has 
completed  a major  operation  on  the  beauti- 
ful Tenny  collection  of  rhododendrons  in  the 
Glen,  a group  of  plants  which  was  much  in 
need  of  respacing  and  rearranging.  The  re- 
sults of  the  operation  are  most  heartening. 
The  beautiful,  luxuriant  shrubs  seem  already 
to  have  sprung  to  new  life.  Giant,  big-leaved, 
bud-laden  plants  of  many  rare  species  now 
fairly  shout  their  beauty  across  the  quiet 
slope.  Here,  before  us,  a single,  magnificently 
formed  R.  caucasicum  nestles  against  the 
graceful,  soft-green  boughs  of  a lovely  native 
cedar;  above  us,  out  of  an  attractive  rock 
grouping,  arise  the  beautiful  foliage  and 
stems  of  a low-growing  Asiatic  form;  stems 
that  support  fat,  swelling  buds;  below  us,  tall 
plants  of  the  yellow-flowered  R.  lutescens 
blend  perfectly  with  R.  augustmii — a com- 
bination which  should  give  happy  contrast. 

In  all  truth,  the  sight  is  near  breath-taking 
to  anyone  who  can  appreciate  what  beauty 
the  next  few  months  will  bring  in  this  small, 
but  most  unusual,  collection  of  prized  rho- 
dodendrons. 

Azalea  Way  has  come  in  for  its  share  of 
attention,  too.  Mr.  A.  Angus,  another  capable 
gardener,  has  given  much  assistance  in  plant- 
ing prominent  groups  of  Azalea  mollis  and  A. 
occidentalis,  provided  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Seattle  Garden  Club.  All  of  the  flower- 
ing cherry  and  dogwood  trees  have  been 
worked  over  so  that  they  can  get  air  and 
light. 

The  new  lath  house,  fifty  feet  wide  by  two 
hundred  feet  long,  was  completed  in  the 
fall  and  more  than  half  of  the  eight  large 
beds  have  been  planted.  As  a matter  of  fact 
much  of  the  material  which  was  planted  in 
the  first  beds  last  spring  has  grown  so  rapidly 
that  it  must  be  moved  out  into  the  nursery 
before  the  growing  season  begins. 
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After  the  very  lean  two-year  period  of 
1941-1943,  it  was  only  natural  that  much 
general  cleaning  up  was  necessary.  We  began, 
in  May  of  last  year,  with  the  areas  adjacent 
to  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  and  have  con- 
tinued into  the  more  prominent  tracts  along 
the  upper  road.  It  is  in  these  portions  of  the 
Arboretum  that  the  most  improvement  can 
be  noted  and  the  work  will  be  continued  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  the  ultimate  end  that 
you  will  be  as  proud  of  the  whole  as  you 
would  justifiably  be  now  of  that  part  which 
encompasses  the  Tenny  collection  of  rhodo- 
dendrons. 

i / / 

Among  Our  Contributors 

ONLY  infrequently  do  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  an  article  like  the  one 
entitled  “Some  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Chile.” 
The  author,  Mr.  F.  R.  S.  Balfour,  of  Stobo, 
Scotland,  is  without  a doubt  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  horticulture  in  England. 
To  be  sure,  those  Northwest  gardeners  who 
have  followed  closely  the  work  of  the  Rho- 
dodendron Society  of  England  have  come  to 
know  him  through  his  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  that  Society.  But  you  should  all 
understand,  as  will  be  apparent  from  a read- 
ing of  the  article,  that  rhododendrons  do  not 
constitute  Mr.  Balfour’s  sole  interest.  He  is 
one  of  England’s  most  widely  traveled  hor- 
ticulturists and  in  his  travels  he  has  accumu- 
lated a wealth  of  information  on  many  other 
types  of  plants  by  actual  contact  with  them 
in  their  native  habitats.  Of  particular  interest 
to  Arboretum  members  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Balfour  was  largely  responsible  for  influenc- 
ing Dr.  Cecil  Tenny  to  undertake  the  culture 
of  rhododendrons  here  in  Seattle.  The  beau- 
tiful Tenny  collection  now  gracing  our  Rho- 
dodendron Glen  is  a direct  outgrowth  of  this 
contact.  You  will  find  a reading  of  his  article 
to  be  both  refreshing  and  pleasant. 

■f 

The  name  of  Mr.  John  C.  Wister,  also  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  will 
call  to  the  minds  of  most  of  our  readers  many 
happy  moments  spent  perusing  a variety  of 
books  and  magazine  articles  that  he  has  au- 


thored. Few,  if  any,  names  in  American  hor- 
ticulture are  better  known.  Mr.  Wister  is 
Director  of  the  Scott  Horticultural  Founda- 
tion at  Swarthmore  College.  In  his  article 
on  lilacs  he  has  presented  a sound,  sensible 
plan  for  a public  display  and  collection  of 
these  beautiful  plants. 

i 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Flickinger  is  well  known  in 
the  Northwest  for  her  intense  application 
to  gardening.  When  she  undertakes  the  study 
of  any  particular  group  of  plants  she  does 
a thorough  job  of  it.  You  will  find  her  article 
on  “Useful  Herbs”  a most  timely  one. 

i 

The  commercial  production  of  primroses 
and  hellebores  has  been  carried  on  at  the 
Nevill  Primrose  Gardens  at  Poulsbo,  Wash- 
ington, for  a number  of  years.  As  a result 
of  her  experience  there  Mrs.  Ingeborg  Nevill 
has  learned  many  of  the  tricks  which  spell 
success  in  the  culture  of  plants.  She  gives 
you  the  benefit  of  her  store  of  knowledge  in 
this  issue  with  the  first  of  two  articles  on  the 
genus  Helleborus. 

i 

New  industries  in  the  Northwest,  that  is 
what  all  of  us  want.  And  when  a new  indus- 
try is  based  upon  a particular  plant  then  we 
gardeners  are  all  the  more  interested.  Per- 
haps the  bulb-growing  industry  should  not  be 
called  “new.”  We  have  had  it  with  us  for 
some  time.  But  the  war  has  given  a new  op- 
portunity for  expansion  and  with  a continu- 
ance of  the  intelligent  assistance  that  is  being 
given  by  both  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  perman- 
ence of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Howard  E.  An- 
drews, the  well-known  horticulturist  from  the 
State  Inspection  Service,  gives  you  some  per- 
tinent facts  on  the  commercial  production  of 
bulbs.  Whereas  the  article  is  presented  from 
the  industrial  standpoint  you  will  all  appre- 
ciate that  many  of  the  “tips”  on  culture  can 
be  profitably  applied  in  your  own  garden 
beds.  In  order  to  translate  the  correct 
strengths  of  the  various  recommended  spray 
materials  into  quantities  to  fit  your  two  or 
three-gallon  sprayer  we  suggest  you  get  in 
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touch  with  Mr.  Andrews  at  the  County-City 
Building,  Seattle,  or  contact  your  county  agri- 
cultural agent. 

We  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  find 
an  authority  who  could  tell  us  about  moles 
and  mole  eradication.  There  have  been  any 
number  of  methods  recommended  — pin 
wheels,  gas,  flooding  with  water,  poisoned 
earthworms,  and  so  on.  But  now  we  have, 
from  a man  who  has  studied  them,  a clear- 
cut  statement  of  a procedure  that  requires 
only  the  correct  amount  of  perseverance. 
Mr.  Theo.  H.  Scheffer  of  Puyallup,  who  has 
been  associated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  gives  you  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  a style  that  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy.  y 

Continuing  our  eastern  Washington  series 
is  the  article  on  spring  flowers  by  Mr.  Ray 
L.  Gardner  of  Yakima.  Mr.  Gardner  has 
succeeded  in  painting  a lovely  picture  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Cascades  and  the  adjacent  desert 
region  as  they  appear  during  the  advancing 
season.  Perhaps  you,  too,  will  feel  that  you 
want  to  visit  those  mountain  slopes  as  soon 
as  possible  after  reading  of  their  beauty. 

Sequence  of  bloom  in  the  garden — color 
all  through  the  season — that  is  what  most 
gardeners  want  badly.  To  be  able  to  choose 
the  proper  species  and  varieties  so  that  the 
color-filled  season  can  be  extended  with  rho- 
dodendrons alone  opens  many  new  possibili- 
ties. Else  Frye  tells  you  in  her  concise  way 
just  what  can  be  done  about  it. 

i 

Mr.  A.  P.  Fredrickson,  who  is  trying  out  a 
great  many  new  things,  particularly  rhodo- 
dendrons, in  his  well-arranged  garden,  tells 


you  about  one  of  them  which  appears  to  have 
fine  possibilities,  Rhododendron  sanguineum. 

When  one  thinks  of  primroses  in  North- 
west gardens  one  also  calls  to  mind  immedi- 
ately the  lovely  garden  of  Ida  Schibig.  It  is 
a real  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  offer  Mrs. 
Schibig’s  article  on  primroses  and  their  cul- 
ture. You  can  rest  assured  that  her  pro- 
nouncements stem  from  actual  experience — 
experience  which  has  brought  with  it  a truly 
amazing  amount  of  first-hand  knowledge  for 
one  so  young.  i 

A fine  Canadian  friend  of  the  United 
States,  a keen  observer  of  all  things  horti- 
cultural, a man  who  has  followed  gardening 
both  as  a hobby  and  as  a profession,  that  is 
Mr.  R.  C.  Palmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Station,  Summerland,  British  Co- 
lumbia, who  expresses  a timely  opinion  on 
“Gardening  Provides  Antidote  for  War  Hys- 
teria.” 
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FLOWERING  TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 

For  Lasting  Satisfaction 

HOPKINS  NURSERY 

Bothell,  Washington  (On  Bothell-Kirkland  Highway)  Phone  Bothell  391 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

OVER  500  NAMED  VARIETIES 
ALL  SHAPES,  TYPE'S  AND  COLORS 

CATALOG,  10  CENTS 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  ACRES 

1027  Boynton  St.,  Glendale  5,  Calif.,  A-B 


FABI  NURSERY 
AZALEAS  and  CAMELLIAS 

A wide  variety  of 

Flowering  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 
Visitors  Welcome 

5753  Eddy  St.— RAinier  3202  SEATTLE 


Garden  Books 

OF  GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL 
INTEREST 

HARRY  HARTMAN 

BOOKSELLER,  INC. 

MAin  2213  SEATTLE 


It  Pays  to  Use  . . . 

HAPPY  HOME 

CANNED  FOODS 

and, 

GOLDSHIELD 

COFFEE 

Guaranteed  by 

SCHWABACHER  BROS.  & CO.,  Inc. 

Seattle,  Washington 


BETTER  PLANTS  FOR  BETTER  GARDENS 

y.  RHODODENDRONS,  CAMELLIAS,  AZALEAS  . . . 

In  choice  varieties  and  beautiful  colors. 

* ROSES  of  QUALITY  . . . 

Choicest  new  improved  varieties. 

* BEARING  SIZE  FRUIT  TREES  . . . 

Enjoy  tree-ripened  fruit  from  your  own  garden.  3,  4,  5 and  6-year  trees,  often 
transplanted,  trained  and  trimmed  to  bear  maximum  crops. 

* ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING  TREES  . . . 

Visit  our  nurseries  now  and  select  from  the  many  NEW  and  UNUSUAL  varieties. 

* PERENNIALS  . . . 

Add  color  to  your  garden  with  new  varieties  such  as  PENSTEMON  GIANT 
RUBY,  an  all-summer  blooming  variety,  Violas,  Delphiniums,  giant  hybrids,  etc. 
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Helleborus 
Ingeborg  Nevill 

THE  genus  Helleborus  is  a very  interest- 
ing one  and  until  recent  years  one  that 
was  sorely  neglected.  H.  niger  altijolius,  or 
Christmas  rose,  is  the  one  that  is  best  known 
and  loved  and  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
It  probably  originated  in  Palestine,  where 
there  is  a pretty  legend  about  its  bursting 
into  bloom  on  the  night  that  Christ  was  bom. 
It  has  beautiful,  pure  white,  anemone-shaped, 
five-petalled  flowers,  one  to  two  inches  across, 
with  lovely  yellow  anthers.  The  blooms  appear 
on  fleshy  stems  about  ten  inches  high,  one 
or  two  flowers  to  the  stem.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green  and  leathery,  shaped  very  much 
like  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  species  peonies. 

The  plant  is  easy  to  handle.  It  likes  a good, 
rich  soil  that  is  well  drained.  One  need  not  be 
too  particular  about  the  location  for  it  can 
be  planted  under  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
or  it  will  look  well  against  a background  of 
broad-leaved  evergreens. 

Plants  grown  from  seed  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  divisions  and  they  should  be  left 
absolutely  undisturbed.  They  will  grow  and 
bloom  in  the  same  place  indefinitely,  the  only 
care  they  need  is  a good  dressing  of  well- 
rotted  manure  placed  around  them  in  early 
fall.  Under  no  condition  let  it  fall  on  the 
crown,  for  the  buds  are  formed  in  the  fall  and 
are  liable  to  rot.  If  the  leaves  show  black 
spots  at  any  time,  cut  them  off  and  burn  them. 
It  is  also  a good  practice  to  cut  off  the  old 
foliage  after  the  flowers  are  gone  or  the  old 
leaves  become  weather  worn  and  unattractive. 
In  this  climate  the  plants  are  seldom  in  bloom 
before  the  middle  of  January. 

The  seed  germinates  very  slowly  and  must 
be  absolutely  fresh.  It  can  be  sown  in  June 


and  will  not  show  any  sign  of  germination 
until  the  following  spring.  The  little  plants 
have  long  roots  and  are  sturdy  and  can  be 
transplanted  when  they  have  two  true  leaves. 
They  usually  bloom  in  three  to  four  years  from 
the  time  of  sowing. 

The  mature  plants  will  stand  dividing,  but 
they  suffer  a good  deal  and  are  apt  to  sulk  for 
quite  a while.  The  flowers  will  gradually  turn 
pink  and  then  coppery  rose.  At  this  period 
the  seeds  have  begun  to  form  within  the  five 
capsules  at  the  center  of  the  flower.  The 
petals  gradually  turn  green,  at  which  time  the 
seeds  are  black.  The  flower  heads  then  bend 
down  and  the  capsules  pop  open  to  scatter  the 
seed  on  the  soil  below.  It  is  quite  beneficial 
to  remove  the  flowers  before  they  turn  green 
and  thus  allow  the  strength  to  go  back  into 
the  plant. 

H.  niger  praecox  is  a smaller  sister  of  the 
variety  altijolius.  It  usually  starts  to  bloom 
early  in  the  fall  and  will  carry  on  until  Janu- 
ary. It  will  thrive  under  the  same  treatment. 

Helleborus  orientalis,  H.  corsicus,  foetidus 
and  cyclophyllus  will  be  treated  later  in  an- 
other article. 

i i i 

Gardening  Provides  Antidote  for 
War  Hysteria 
R.  C.  Palmer 

Superintendent , Dominion  Experimental 
Station , Summerland,  B.  C.,  Canada 

THE  STRENGTH  of  the  British  people 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a nation 
of  gardeners.  Neither  bombs  nor  bombast  can 
shake  the  faith  of  the  gardener.  When  af- 
fairs go  wrong  in  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  or 
Singapore,  he  has  but  to  spend  an  hour  prun- 
ing his  dormant  shrubs  to  reassure  himself 
that  periods  of  adversity  are  the  forerunner 


PRENTICE  NURSERY 

Better  Plants  for  Your  Money 

LARGEST  SELECTION  OF  DWARF  TREES  AND  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

ALSO  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FRUIT  TREES  AND  EVERGREENS. 

9100  East  Marginal  Way  SEATTLE  RAinier  0842 
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of  great  activity  to  be  followed  in  due  course 
by  the  fruits  of  victory. 

There  is  no  better  antidote  for  “war  jit- 
ters” than  a session  with  the  garden  spade. 
When  nerves  have  been  frayed  by  too  close 
attention  to  radio  news  broadcasts,  it  is  heart- 
ening to  discover  that  there  are  just  as  many 
angleworms  as  ever  in  the  garden  soil — that 
buds  are  swelling,  and  seeds  sprouting,  just 
as  they  did  in  peace  time — that  Mother  Na- 
ture loses  no  time  in  covering  the  earth  with 
beauty  again  no  matter  how  much  devasta- 
tion man  may  cause. 

In  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  the  creative  in- 
stinct is  strong.  His  thoughts  run  along  con- 
structive lines.  No  one  who  has  tended  a Jap- 
anese maple  or  a gold  banded  lily  will  be 
guilty  of  such  futile  hysteria  as  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  several  magnificent  double- 
flowering cherry  trees  just  because  they  orig- 
inated in  Japan.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  cher- 
ish these  beautiful  garden  subjects  as  evidence 
that  somewhere  in  Japan  there  is  a seed  bed 
from  which  a new  and  better  nation  will 
emerge  after  this  world  conflict  is  over. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  millions  of 
people  in  England  are  planning  to  grow  vege- 
tables this  year  . . . they  will  provide  a 
much-needed  addition  to  the  food  supply. 
However,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  even 
in  bomb-torn  Britain  the  important  function 
of  ornamentals  in  promoting  national  wel- 
fare is  still  fully  recognized.  Already  two 
prominent  British  firms  have  distributed  1944 
catalogues  listing  a line  of  flower  seeds.  To  a 
people  who  keep  their  courage  high,  their 
judgment  clear,  and  their  faith  strong  by 
growing  beautiful  gardens,  overwhelming  vic- 
tory and  a just  peace  are  assured. 

i i i 

Rhododendron  Sanguineum 
By  A.  P.  Fredrickson 

I SECURED  from  Mr.  Carl  English,  Jr.,  in 
July,  1940,  a small  seedling  that  had  been 
germinated  from  a package  of  seeds  marked 
R.  sanguineum,  secured  from  the  Royal  Botan- 
ical Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

When  we  took  it  from  the  flat  it  was  about 


two  inches  high  above  roots  and  was  about 
two  years  old.  After  placing  it  in  my  cold 
frame  and  lath  house  and  then  setting  it  out 
in  the  garden  with  other  of  the  series  nerii- 
jlorum,  to  which  I am  rather  partial,  I paid 
little  attention  to  it  excepting  to  notice  that 
it  was  growing  into  a well-shaped  and  thrifty 
plant,  doing  quite  well  in  an  exposed  position. 
In  its  fourth  year  it  set  flower  buds — many  of 
them — and  I should  have  pinched  them  off 
to  avoid  too  much  vigor  being  sapped  from 
the  plant,  but,  of  course,  like  other  amateurs, 
I didn’t.  Fortunately,  the  next  year  it  was 
vigorous  and  equally  floriferous.  It  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  week  of  March, 
1942.  The  very  fleshy  corollas  of  brilliant 
hunting-coat  red  were  so  numerous  that  the 
areas  of  flowers  and  leaves  were  about  equal. 

Since  neither  Mr.  English  nor  I had  ever 
seen  R.  sanguineum  in  flower,  he  came  imme- 
diately to  observe  it,  when  I called  him.  He 
was  so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  he  hurried 
home  to  examine  his  own  plants  and  was  quite 
joyful  to  find  one  of  them  in  a shaded  posi- 
tion, in  bud.  It  flowered  about  two  weeks  later. 

At  that  time  I noticed  that  this  plant  did 
not  have  all  the  characteristics  of  R.  san- 
guineum, its  leaves  being  rather  too  pointed 
and  too  light  a green,  with  seven  to  eight 
flowers  in  a truss.  This  did  not  conform  to 
the  description  in  the  Rhododendron  Species 
book  which  states  that  the  leaves  of  R.  san- 
guineum have  an  apex  which  is  “rounded  or 
obtuse”  with  three  or  four  blooms  per  truss. 
Also  it  is  supposed  to  flower  in  May.  In  these 
characters  it  is  more  similar  to  its  sister  R. 
jloccigerum,  though  the  indumendum  is  not 
floccose,  as  in  the  latter. 

Whether  it  is  R.  sanguineum,  or  R.  floc- 
cigcrum,  or  a natural  hybrid  thereof,  the  plant 
certainly  has  interesting  possibilities  to  the 
nurserymen  and  gardeners  of  the  Northwest. 
It  matures  early,  is  an  easy  doer,  is  very 
floriferous  and  colorful,  and  is  small  enough 
even  at  maturity  to  warrant  its  use  in  the 
average  city  garden. 

i i i 

The  hellebores  are  among  the  few  kinds  of 
plants  which  are  immune  to  attack  by  slugs. 
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Our  Concern  With  Moles 
Theo.  H.  Scheffer* 

MOLES  are  not  entirely  a nuisance,  ex- 
cept as  they  project  themselves  into 
our  plans  for  sightly  landscaping  and  the 
pleasant  and  profitable  culture  of  certain 
floral  types  and  garden  crops.  It  seems  scarce- 
ly worthwhile  to  bother  with  moles  in  pas- 
tures or  in  wild  woodlands.  In  these  situa- 
tions, as  elsewhere,  they  have  always  played 
their  part  in  the  economy  of  plant  growth 
as  affected  by  drainage  and  subsoiling  factors, 
and  will  continue  this  activity  where  co-oper- 
ating freely  with  other  natural  forces.  In  pas- 
tures, and  even  in  haylands  at  the  proper  sea- 
son, the  heaps  of  subsoil  thrust  to  the  surface 
by  the  mole’s  activities  may  be  redistributed 
by  means  of  some  sort  of  drag,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  grass  crop,  as  well  as  the  satis- 
faction of  the  eye. 

An  arboretum,  a park,  a garden,  a flower 
plot  has  man’s  benificent  attention  and  doesn’t 
need  the  mole’s  services  or  the  good  offices, 
if  any,  of  the  gopher,  the  meadow  mouse  and 
some  other  wildings.  It  should  be  said  right 
here  that  the  meadow  mouse  is  a satellite  of 
the  mole,  following  habitually  in  the  latter’s 
convenient  runways  for  a part  of  its  living, 
without  rivalry,  commonly,  to  the  mole’s  in- 
terests in  respect  to  choice  of  food.  Some  of 
the  other  lesser  rodent  ilk  have  this  same 
habit  though  not  so  generally  as  the  meadow 
mouse.  To  test  this  commensal  habit  in  your 
locality,  set  a few  ordinary  snap  mousetraps, 
properly  baited,  at  various  points  in  mole 
runways,  covering  the  opening  in  each  case 
through  which  the  trap  was  introduced. 

We  have  indicated  that  the  food  habits  of 
these  small  mammals  differ;  they  do  markedly. 
The  rodents  search  out  the  seeds,  the  bulbs, 
the  roots  and  other  plant  structures,  while  the 
mole  is  a hunter  trailing  small  living  creatures 
to  serve  his  appetite.  These  are  easy  to  cap- 
ture, for  they  shift  about  but  slowly  in  the 
soil,  or  perhaps  on  the  surface  in  mild,  dewy 
nights,  where  the  mole  does  not  hesitate  to 
follow,  despite  the  additional  risk  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  earthworms.  We  said 
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earthworms,  because  these  constitute  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  mole’s  food  in  a humid 
climate  like  that  of  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
To  this  diet  may  be  added  such  items  as  in- 
sects and  insect  larvae  that  inhabit  the  soil 
or  the  trash  covering  immediately  above  the 
soil.  To  this  diet  may  also  be  added  man’s 
contribution  in  the  form  of  sweet,  germinating 
seeds,  such  as  corn  and  peas,  and  butblets  the 
like  of  which  the  mole’s  dentition  may  encom- 
pass; for  the  creature  is  not  built  for  gnaw- 
ing. This  detail  of  food  habits  does  not  con- 
stitute an  alibi  for  the  mole,  however,  in  the 
destruction  of  choice  plants  through  tearing 
the  roots  or  drying  the  plants  to  death  by  up- 
heaval from  their  bedding. 

That  the  race  may  continue,  the  mole  pro- 
vides for  herself  a nursery  of  grass  or  trash 
in  her  underground  burrow,  in  early  spring, 
usually  the  latter  half  of  March  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Here  she  lays  her  young,  com- 
monly three  only,  but  evidently  enough  to 
keep  up  a species  which  is  not  sought  by 
predators  as  an  item  of  food  and  is  consistent- 
ly rejected  by  callow  or  nursling  when  fond 
parents  of  wing  or  claw  bring  home  moles  or 
shrews  as  tidbit  offerings.  Speaking  of  the 
shrew,  we  may  remark  that  the  tiny  mammal 
the  cat  sometimes  brings  in  is  just  that,  not 
a young  mole,  which  latter  is  fat,  pink  and 
hairless  for  a time,  and  when  it  ventures  into 
the  runways  in  May  or  early  June  may  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  its  parents  in  size. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  life  of 
a mole  that  would  intrigue  our  interest,  but 
for  present  purposes  we  may  continue  only 
with  means  of  circumventing  the  animal  where 
it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  our  artificial  but, 
to  us,  pleasing  situations.  When  all  has  been 
said  and  done  (and  a lot  has  been  said  and  a 
lot  has  been  done),  we  may  trap  the  mole 
in  its  runways  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
success  and  with  failure  more  often  chargeable 
to  the  trapper  than  to  mole  shrewdness.  Of 
course,  we  may  occasionally  swat  the  mole 
with  shovel  or  axe,  if  we  find  the  creature  at 
work  heaving  up  the  ground,  or  we  may  strike 
in  behind  the  course  of  its  progress  and  then 
quickly  dig  the  animal  out.  We  may  also, 
in  some  situations,  have  a chance  to  drown 


a mole  out  with  a hose  or  with  ditch  water; 
but  bear  in  mind  that  a mole’s  ridged  hunt- 
ing paths  connect  up  somewhere  with  his 
deeper  runways,  all  of  which  are  long  and 
complicated  and  will  require  a lot  of  filling, 
in  porous  soil,  whether  with  water  or  poison- 
ous gas,  as  is  also  sometimes  attempted.  More- 
over, it  has  been  proven  by  trial  that  a mole, 
when  hard  pressed  in  this  way,  will  often  dig 
for  safety,  packing  the  dirt  behind  him  and 
thus  dam  off  the  flow  of  danger. 

Another  recourse  against  the  mole  is  to 
introduce  objectionable  or  deleterious  sub- 
stances into  the  runways,  as  lye,  creosote,  car- 
bide, naphthaline  flakes.  These  and  other  sub- 
stances, if  not  injurious  to  the  plants,  may 
serve  for  temporary  protection  from  the  pest 
on  limited  areas.  Any  poison  that  might  be 
used  to  destroy  moles  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
handled  by  anyone  but  a trained  expert  and, 
that,  too  uncertain  in  its  efficiency  against  a 
little  animal  that  catches  its  food  alive  and 
eats  it  alive.  The  mole  is  not  in  any  sense 
a scavenger.  With  certain  precautions,  poi- 
soned baits  for  the  rodent  trespassers  may  be 
introduced  into  the  mole  runs,  but  a better 
plan  is  to  keep  the  surface  ridges  trodden  down 
and  thus  nullify  the  advantage  of  easy  access 
to  our  plants,  underground. 

Then,  to  the  trapping:  There  are  three 
types  of  mole  traps  in  common  use  in  this 
country,  all  designed,  without  baiting,  to  en- 
snare the  animal  in  its  progress  through  the 
(Continued  on  Page  Twenty -Eight) 


If  You  Are  Interested  In 

ROCK  PLANTS 

Be  Sure  to  See  Our  Large  Selection 

L.  N.  ROBERSON 

1540  33.  102nd  St.  V3E.  1189  Seattle  55 


Seeds 

New  Seeds  Arriving  Daily 

GREAT  LAKES  LETTUCE 
TAMPALA  NEW  VEGETABLES 
POTOMAC  BEANS 
DECATUR  BEANS 
SWEET  PEA  COLLECTION 
Nine  Varieties,  50  cents 

Roses 

50  Varieties  . . . No.  I 2-year  stock 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

Named  Varieties,  75c.  dozen  and  up. 

Fruit  Trees  and 
Berry  Plants 
Fertilizer  and  Sprays 

Diamond  Seed  & Pei  Store 

1209  2nd  Ave.  SEATTLE  SE.  2171 


SEEDS  and  FERTILIZERS 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade 
LAWN  GRASS  SEED,  INSECTICIDES 
and  FUNGICIDES  for  all  purposes. 
GARDEN  TOOLS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
POULTRY,  DOG  and  FISH  FOODS. 

J.  W.  DUNN  & CO. 

1912  PIKE  PLACE,  PUBLIC  MARKET 
MAin  3924  SEATTLE 


PTONEEH  SAN©  & GRAVEL  CO. 

Fresh  Water  Washed  Sand  for  Victory  Gardens, 

Lawns  and  Flower  Beds 

MAin  2900  901  Fair  view  Avenue  North  SEATTLE 
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MOLES 

(Continued,  from  Page  Twenty-Seven) 
runways,  which  may  be  either  the  upridged 
hunting  paths  of  temporary  use  or  the  deeper 
and  more  permanent  tunnels.  One  type  of 
trap  has  loops  or  other  devices  to  encircle  the 
tunnel  paths,  another  has  jaws  to  straddle 
the  runway,  and  a third  has  impaling  spikes, 
driven  downward  by  springs  to  pierce  the 
mole  when  the  trap  is  sprung.  In  fact  they 
all  depend  upon  action  by  springs,  which  are 
considerably  stronger  in  this  case  than  those 
employed  in  openly  set  traps  for  much  larger 
animals  in  paths  above  ground,  for  the  catch- 
ing devices  of  mole  traps  must  operate 
through  the  soil  of  your  artificial  obstruction 
in  the  underground  pathway,  as  no  part  of  a 
mole  trap  should  be  encountered  by  the  animal 
in  its  natural  attempt  to  dig  through  the  ob- 
struction and  reopen  its  runs. 

Trap  sets  may  be  made  on  the  ridge  roads 
if  they  are  freshly  constructed  and  stand  up 
well,  but  better  results  are  usually  secured 
by  placing  the  trap  on  the  deeper  passages, 
using  a plant  trowel  to  loosen  the  dirt  and 
expose  the  tunnel.  Make  the  opening  from  the 
surface  only  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the 
trap;  line  up  the  trap  with  the  course  of  the 
runway ; fill  in  loose  dirt  to  block  this  runway, 
packing  it  snugly  under  the  trigger  only;  cover 
the  upper  parts  of  the  trap  with  a crate  or 
trash  if  you  wish  to  seclude  it  from  observa- 
tion or  disturbance  by  passing  animals. 

There  is  so  much  intercommunication  be- 
tween the  underground  mole  highways  on 
given  premises  that  it  is  often  possible  to 
drain  the  place  of  moles  at  one  trapping  point. 
Other  situations  will  require  more  scattered 
settings — wherever  fresh  work  is  noticed.  It 
is  not  the  best  practice  to  reset  a trap  at  the 
spot  where  you  have  just  taken  a mole,  until 
you  may  discover  later  that  another  mole  has 
repaired  the  break  you  made  and  left  open 
in  the  burrow.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a good 
trapset  or  good  results  in  dry  soil. 

To  avoid  disfiguring  a lawn  or  garden,  or 
disturbing  plants  needlessly,  one  should  dig 
for  the  trapset  at  some  place  along  the  bor- 
ders, for  the  headquarters  of  moles  are  usually 
outside  the  cultivated  plot;  in  wasteland,  or 


perhaps  under  fence  rows,  buildings,  walks, 
and  in  other  situations  offering  shelter.  A 
furrow  drawn  along  the  borders  of  a tract  you 
wish  to  protect  from  invasion  by  burrowing 
rodents  and  moles  will  simplify  the  problem 
of  knowing  where  to  trap  the  pest  at  its  cross- 
ings, coming  in. 

A bit  of  explicit  direction  for  setting  a trap 
at  a fresh  mole  hill  will  save  some  headaches. 
Remembering  that  such  a hill  is  built,  volcano 
fashion,  by  material  thrust  up  from  beneath, 
push  aside  the  excavated  earth  and  prod  with 
a long  pencil  or  slender,  sharp  stick  for  the 
lightly  plugged  crater.  This  will  lead  slant- 
ingly down  to  the  underground  tunnel  on 
which  the  setting  is  to  be  made,  whether  shal- 
low or  several  inches  deep.  Numbers  of  mole 
hills  clustered  about  or  strung  along  for  con- 
siderable distances  are  no  indications  of  many 
moles  at  work  there;  there  may  be  only  one, 
but  it  is  not  safe  to  bet  on  it. 

Although  vigilance  and  prompt  measures 
against  the  “commando”  invasions  of  the  mole 
pest  should  be  emphasized,  a considerable 
measure  of  protection  to  smaller  gardens, 
lawns,  choice  flower  beds  may  be  provided  by 
underground  barriers  of  suitable  material,  as 
wire  netting  or  a thin  cement  wall.  Directions 
for  constructing  the  latter  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Circular  No.  381, 
“Rodents  and  Moles  as  Pests  in  Bulb  Plant- 
ings.” The  netting  barrier  should  have  a 
mesh  no  larger  than  three-fourths  inch. 

■r  / i 

Practice  intense  conservation  in  every  de- 
tail of  gardening  during  this  war  period.  No 
organic  matter  should  be  discarded;  the  soil 
needs  it.  Practice  correct  fertilizer  placement; 
avoid  broadcast  spreading;  apply  it  in  con- 
centrated areas  along  the  garden  rows  or 
around  the  individual  hills  or  clumps.  Avoid 
using  the  scarcer,  more  valuable  sprays  and 
dusts  on  plants  which  do  not  require  them; 
for  example,  in  combating  flea  beetles  on 
potatoes  use  calcium  arsenate  instead  of  a 
pyrethrum-rotenone  mixture.  Save  the  latter 
for  use  on  leafy  vegetables  or  on  any  crop 
which  produces  the  edible  parts  above  ground. 
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Blooming  Sequence  of  Some 
Rhododendron  Species  in  1943 
Else  M.  Frye 

(Note:  The  asterisks  (*)  preceding  the 
rhododendron  names  indicate  the  ratings 
given  the  individual  species  by  the  Rhodo- 
dendron Society  of  England.  Since  new 
species  have  been  brought  in  from  time  to 
time  over  a period  of  years  and  the  ratings 
have  not  been  revised  so  far  as  I know,  it 
does  not  mean  too  much  in  a comparative 
way.  At  any  rate  it  may  not  always  coin- 
cide with  our  individual  opinions.  But  it  is 
interesting  and  at  least  gives  us  a starting 
point  by  which  to  judge.) 

Early  February 

****  Rhododendron  mucronulatum.  This 
rhododendron  frequently  starts  blooming  in 
December  but  in  1942-43  the  unusual  cold 
blighted  the  early  buds  and  it  was  not  until 
February  that  there  was  any  great  show  of 
color.  This  is  a deciduous  rhododendron  and 
the  bloom  is  precocious.  For  that  reason  the 
plant  should  be  given  a background  of  green 
to  set  off  the  fragile  pink  to  rose-magenta 
flowers.  Much  work  has  been  done  in  selec- 
tion of  desirable  color  forms  and  pure  tints. 
Dauricum  series. 

Middle  March 

***  Rhododendron  lutescens.  This  rhodo- 
dendron has  very  attractive  foliage.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  leathery,  narrow  and 
pointed  like  a willow  leaf  and  contain  a fair 
show  of  maroon-red  color.  The  flowers  are 
large,  a pale  greenish-yellow,  with  protruding 
stamens.  A lovely  thing.  Trijlorum  series. 

** Rhododendron  Keiskei  has  leathery 
leaves,  the  green  slightly  tinged  with  olive 
except  when  they  are  young  and  then  the 
green  is  bright  and  tinged  with  gold.  The 
flowers  are  a primrose  yellow — a very  good 
color  with  which  to  tie  a mixed  planting  to- 
gether. Trijlorum  series. 

*** Rhododendron  ciliatum.  The  leaves  of 
this  rhododendron  are  eye-lashed  all  around 
the  margins.  The  flowers  are  in  fair-sized 
clusters,  rather  waxy  in  texture  and  of  an 
apple-blossom  pink.  It  is  usually  included 
in  any  list  of  must-haves.  Maddenii  series. 

Late  March 

**** Rhododendron  racemosum.  This  rho- 
dodendron is  such  a good  and  easy  doer  that 
there  is  little  thrill  in  growing  it.  Neverthe- 


less, no  other  plant  can  quite  take  its  place. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  thick  and  leathery,  gray 
but  washed  with  rose-crimson.  In  the  spring 
the  young  shoots  also  are  crimson.  It  is  very 
floriferous  and  a planting  of  this  species  is 
like  an  explosion  of  pink  and  rosy  pink  with 
some  snow-white  forms.  Virgatum  series. 

*** Rhododendron  leucaspis.  This  is  a rho- 
dodendron to  which  one  looks  forward  each 
year.  The  leaves  are  ciliate  and  more  or  less 
hairy  ovals.  The  flowers  are  large,  milk-white 
saucers  which  are  enhanced  by  large  brown 
anthers.  It  needs  a sheltered  place— too  much 
weather  injures  the  flowers.  Boothii  series. 

** Rhododendron  pemakoense.  This  little 
bush  very  much  resembles  a colonial  bouquet 
when  in  bloom.  The  green  of  the  leaves  shows 
only  on  the  edge — like  a frill.  The  flowers 
are  a soft  pink-mauve.  The  plant  grows  to 
about  12  inches  in  height  but  continually  in- 
creases in  diameter  by  means  of  suckers. 
Glaucum  series. 

Early  April 

*** Rhododendron  intricatum.  This  species 
has  small,  bluish  green,  oval,  aromatic  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  a lovely,  soft,  clear  lavender, 
an  old  lady’s  color,  and  all  the  petals  are  a 
little  crumpled  in  arrangement.  This  rather 
adds  to  their  charm.  In  spring  the  bushlet  is 
completely  snowed  under  with  bloom;  in  fall 
again  there  is  a smattering.  Lapponicum  series. 

****  Rhododendron  hippo phaeoides.  The 
color  of  the  flowers  of  this  rhododendron  very 
much  resembles  that  of  R.  intricatum,  but 
they  are  much  larger  and  primly  just-so  in 
the  spread  of  their  petals.  Lapponicum  series. 

**** Rhododendron  russatum.  The  flowers 
are  a rich  dark  blue.  It  would  be  close  to 
slander  to  say  there  was  a little  purple  in  it 
but  there  is  something  that  makes  it  almost 
iridescent.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
desirable  of  its  clan.  Lapponicum  series. 

**** Rhododendron  Augustinii.  This  is  one 
of  the  rhododendrons  that  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches a true  blue  in  the  color  of  its  flowers. 
It  grows  to  a large  bush  and  is  most  generous 
in  its  bloom.  There  is  said  to  be  a good  deal 
of  variation  in  it  so  it  is  well  to  choose  one 
in  bloom  or  to  know  the  stock  from  which  it 
comes.  Trijlorum  series. 
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Middle  April 

**** Rhododendron  neriiflorum.  The  flow- 
ers of  this  rhododendron  are  described  as  being 
“bright  scarlet.”  These  seem  very  dull  words 
to  describe  the  exciting  color  that  it  really 
is.  It  is  a splendid  carrying  color  and  is 
always  seen  across  the  garden.  The  flowers 
are  not  enormous  but  take  the  interesting 
shape  of  beautifully  formed  bells.  The  leaves 
are  a pleasant  mild  green,  proper  foil  for  the 
vivid  blooms.  Neriiflorum  series. 

**** Rhododendron  Forrestii.  Only  two  blos- 
soms enable  me  to  add  this  rhododendron  to 
this  list.  I believe  there  is  some  variation 
in  the  height  to  which  it  will  grow.  Some 
plants  creep  on  the  ground  and  others  send 
up  little  branches  some  8 to  12  inches.  Among 
the  thick  dark  green  of  the  foliage  appear 
enormous  crimson  bells.  It  is  a red  of  depth 
but  clear  and  vivid.  Neriiflorum  series. 

Rhododendron  elaeagnoides.  In  the  form  in 
which  I have  this  plant  it  is  a wee  shrublet 
of  6 to  9 inches.  The  flowers  are  a soft  yel- 
low, saucer-shaped  and  facing  outward.  It 
also  occurs  with  dull  purplish  flowers  and  I 
believe  this  color  form  is  associated  with  taller- 
growing  plants.  Lepidotum  series. 

* Rhododendron  canadense  is  a deciduous 
species.  It  is  a native  American  and  is  rather 
pretty  as  a sub-shrub  in  woodland  because  the 
clear  pink  flowers  come  only  a little  before 
the  pale  blue-green  leaves.  The  effect  is  very 
spring-like.  Azalea  series. 

*** Rhododendron  tephropeplum  does  not 
have  a too-rigid  habit  which  makes  it  a most 
suitable  plant  to  grow  under  taller  rhododen- 
drons. It  keeps  the  ground  cool  for  them  and 
is  in  turn  shaded  from  the  sun.  The  flowers 
are  beautiful  waxy  bells  of  soft  clear  rose. 
Boothii  series. 

***Rhododendron  deleiense.  This  plant 
closely  resembles  R.  tephropeplum  but  the 
color  is  darker.  Boothii  series. 

*** Rhododendron  calostrotum.  This  is  a 
low,  rock-garden  shrub  with  blue-green  leaves 
and  large  open  saucer-shaped  flowers  of  a 
deep  frosted  rose.  Saluenense  series. 

** Rhododendron  chamaenum  is  dark  green 
with  smaller  flowers  than  those  of  R.  calos- 


trotum. The  flowers  are  of  the  same  color  but 
without  the  white  bloom.  Saluenense  series. 

Rhododendron  lysolepis.  This  little  rho- 
dodendron has  not  been  awarded  any  stars 
but  to  my  notion  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  its  series.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
but  with  a decided  gloss.  The  flowers  are 
rather  on  the  small  side  but  there  are  many 
of  them  and  they  are  a splendid  blue.  Lap- 
ponicum  series. 

Late  April 

Rhododendron  cremastrum.  This  rhodo- 
dendron has  the  smallish,  waxy,  purple-rose 
bells  of  its  series;  in  its  foliage  it  is  not  quite 
so  attractive  as  some  of  the  others.  Campy- 
logynum  series. 

***Rhododendron  caloxanthum  is  attrac- 
tive in  both  color  and  size  of  foliage.  The 
flower  buds  are  waxy  and  folded  almost  as  if 
sculptured,  a primrose  yellow  tipped  with  rus- 
set-rose. It  is  lovely,  having  in  some  degree 
the  element  of  surprise.  Thomsonii  series. 

*** Rhododendron  orbiculare.  From  the 
standpoint  of  foliage  this  species  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  The  leaves  are  roundish, 
drawn  up  into  a heart-shape  at  the  base.  The 
color  is  bright  but  not  dark  green.  The  flowers 
are  rose-pink  and  broad  at  the  base.  Eventu- 
ally the  shrub  becomes  wider  than  tall.  For- 
tunei  series. 

** Rhododendron  glaucum.  The  foliage  is 
decidedly  pungent.  The  flowers  vary  from 
apple-blossom  pink  to  a pale  old  rose.  This 
is  a good  rock  garden  species.  Glaucum  series. 

Rhododendron  setosum.  This  rhododendron 
is  interesting  to  have  in  a collection  of  speci- 
mens from  the  Lapponicum  series.  In  its  own 
right  it  is  dull  with  small  purplish  flowers. 
Lapponicum  series. 

** Rhododendron  rupicola  has  dark  red-pur- 
ple flowers  of  good  size  and  is  not  often  seen 
in  gardens.  Lapponicum  series. 

**** Rhododendron  Williamsianum.  The 
leaves  of  this  rhododendron  are  smaller  heart- 
shaped  ovals  than  those  of  R.  orbiculare.  They 
are  a lovely  bronze-gold  color  in  spring.  The 
flowers  are  large  waxy  bells  of  apple-blossom 
pink.  We  are  told  there  are  two  forms — one 
reaching  three  feet  and  the  other  close  to  the 
ground  and  more  or  less  creeping.  The  plant 
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needs  to  be  old  and  the  wood  mature  before 
it  will  bloom.  Thomsonii  series. 

** Rhododendron  chryseum  is  a fortunate 
break  in  that  its  clear  primrose-yellow  flowers 
highlight  a planting  made  up  of  the  various 
members  of  its  series.  Lapponicum  series. 

*** Rhododendron  rubiginosum.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green  and  leathery.  The  flowers  are 
clear  mauve.  It  is  considered  a good  plant  in 
woodland  with  yellow  primroses  naturalized 
underneath.  Heliopsis  series. 

(Continued  on  Page  Thirty-Six) 
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WASHINGTON  SEED  CO. 

69  Pike  Street  MAin  0652 


Carl  Starker  Cardens 

JENNINGS  LODGE,  OREGON 

Rock  Plants  . . . Heaithers 
Dwarf  Shrubs  . . . Iris 

New  Catalogue  Now  Ready 


Lem's  Nursery 

Latest  Named  Rhododendron  Hybrids 
and  a Fine  Collection  of 
Rhododendron  Crosses. 

AZALEAS  IN  CHOICE 
VARIETIES 

An  Excellent  Collection  of  Magnolias 

192nd  and  Aurora,  Seattle 

Phone  Richmond  Beach  1068 


Specialists  In  Decoration 

With  a staff  of  floral  artists  whose  time  is  devoted  to  decorations 
and  arrangements.  The  fact  that  explains  why  so  many  Seattle- 
ites turn  to  and  depend  upon  “Wood lawn”  for  lovely  effects. 

Satisfaction  and  confidence  is  found  in  knowing  that  your 
flowers  will  be  arranged  by  artists  devoted  to  this  work. 

w ooJlawn  Flower  Stop 

HARRY  CROUCH 

510  UNION  STREET  SEATTLE  MAin  0663 
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The  Propagation  of  Summer  Phlox 

SOME  of  the  most  reliable  perennials  for 
the  mid-season  garden  are  found  among 
the  popular  varieties  of  the  summer  phlox, 
Phlox  paniculata,  Linn.  However,  in  the 
Puget  Sound  country  they  are  very  apt  to  be 
severely  attacked  by  one  of  the  roundworms, 
the  so-called  root-knot  nematode,  which  lives 
within  the  root  tissues  and  causes  growth  ab- 
normalities which  appear  in  the  form  of  irreg- 
ular, misshapen  nodules.  An  infestation  of 
the  pests  will  result  in  weakened  growth  or 
even  in  the  death  of  the  plant. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  difficult  to  purchase 
clean  stock.  There  is,  however,  a simple  alter- 
native by  which  nematode-free  stock  can  be 
obtained — propagate  your  own  stock  from 
soft-wood  cuttings  in  May  and  June.  The 
directions  on  procedure  are  quite  simple. 
Make  up  a cutting  bench  or  box  with  clean, 
sharp  sand.  Level  off  the  sand,  soak  it  thor- 
oughly with  water  and  tamp  it  well  with  a 
heavy  block  or  brick.  Take  only  the  terminal 
cuttings  from  the  new,  young  growth.  Make 
them  up  in  4-inch  to  6-inch  lengths,  being 
careful  that  they  are  cut  just  below  a node  or 
joint.  Put  them  into  fresh,  cool  water  imme- 
diately as  they  are  made.  Insert  them  in  the 
usual  way  and  tamp  each  row  firm  so  that  no 
air  spaces  remain  around  the  stems.  If  the 
cutting  bench  is  in  a cool  greenhouse  it  will 
be  necessary  only  to  cover  them  with  news- 
papers to  reduce  light  and  temperature,  and 
to  keep  the  humidity  up.  If  one  uses  a flat, 
or  a box,  it  is  wise  to  cover  it  first  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  then  with  newspaper,  and  to 
move  to  the  cool,  shaly,  north  side  of  the 
house.  In  hot  weather  tie  glass  can  be  raised 
on  one  side.  When  the  loots  form  it  can  be 
removed  permanently.  After  the  cuttings 
have  been  inserted  they  must  be  watered 
immediately  and  heavily.  At  the  fifth  day 
(Continued  on  Page  Thirty -Four) 
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EDWIN  W.  GROH$ 

652  Skinner  Building — SEneca4437 

O.  E.  HOLMDAHL 

711  Broadway  North — CApital  3407 

Novelty  Daffodils 

Write  for  your  copy  of  my  catalogue  fea- 
turing many  of  the  finest  imported  Daffo- 
dils from  England,  Ireland  and  Australia. 
I believe  my  collection  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  country. 

We  list  such  varieties  as  Brunswick,  China 
Clay,  Cantatrice,  Content,  Diolite,  Hugh 
Poate,  Kanchenjunga,  Pink  a’Dell,  Polin- 
dra,  Slemish,  Wild  Rose,  and  Truth  as  well 
as  the  somewhat  older  splendid  sorts  as 
Beersheba,  Fortune,  Carlton,  Truth,  etc. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

LEBANON,  OREGON 


CWPROLICNUM 

THE  POSITIVE  WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE  PRO- 
TECTS FENCE  POSTS, 
FLATS  & GREENHOUSE 
TIMBERS  FROM  ROT. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 


RUDD  PAINT  & VARNISH 
CO. 

SEATTLE 
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KING  of  SHRUBS  NURSERY 

One  Mile  South  of  Bellevue 
ENDUE  OSTBO 

RHODODENDRONS  AND  CAMELLIAS 

Raised  from  the  finest  hybrids  imported 
from  England. 

Loderi  King  George 
Loderi  . . . Beauty  of  Littleworth 
Fabia  . . . Romano  Chai  (new) 
Unique  . . . Souv.  W.  C.  Slocock 

In  times  like  these  u>e  should  not  tcaste  time  and  up- 
keep on  things  tchieh  will  have  no  value  in  the  future 


RAINIER  BEACH 
PERENNIAL  GARDENS 

Sales  Yard,  2809  Rainier  Avenue 
1 block  south  of  ball  park 

Full  line  of  Evergreens,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas  and  Camellias. 

Large  assortment  of  new  Camellias  on 
display  after  March  15th 

RAinier  6978  Res.:  LAnder  4670 


PLANT  NONE  IN  '44 

There  is  greater  need  this  year  for  more  and  larger  gardens,  both  Vegetable  and  Flower. 
We  are  in  position  to  supply  you  with  all  your  garden  needs.  All  available  seeds  are 
now  in.  Among  the  new  varieties  this  season  we  are  offering: 

OAKLEAF  LETTUCE — Tender  loose  head  ready  in  45  days. 

MIGNONETTE  LETTUCE — A small  heading  variety  of  fine  flavor. 

BURPEE'S  TAMPALA— A new  vegetable  greens.  Cut  and  come  again. 

EARLY  FORTUNE  CUCUMBER— Long  dark  green,  crisp  and  good. 

DECATURE  POLE  BEAN-^Extra  tender  and  never  a string. 

POTOMAC  POLE  BEAN — Another  delicious  new  number. 

BUTTERCUP  SQUASH— Delicious  small  winter  variety.  Fine  keeper. 


1 oz. 
Mixed 
Dwarf 
Nasturtiums 
20c. 


I oz. 

BURPEE'S 
Ruffled 
Sweet  Peas 
39c. 


Vegetable  and  flower  plants  of  all  kinds  at  planting  time . 

SEATTLE  1316  Second  Ave. 

EED  CO.  SEneca  1993 


SPRING  SALE 


EVERGREENS 


• We  are  the  Propagators  and  Growers  of  the  Largest  and 
Finest  Selection  of  Evergreens  in  the  Pacific  Northwest! 
Hardy,  Disease-free  Shrubs  are  our  Specialty!  Correctly 
grown  plants  assure  the  Home  Owner  Many  Years  of  Beauty! 

DECIDUOUS 

• Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Fruit  Trees!  We  have  a Large 
Assortment  of  the  Most  Popular  Fruit  Varieties!  • Also 
Weeping  Willow,  Mountain  Ash,  Birch  and  other  Shade  Trees! 

“ We  Can  Supply  Every  Landscape  Need V* 

STRANDER  NURSERIES 

13310  Interurban  Avenue  South 
Seattle  88 


Between  Riverton 
and  Fosler 
Valley  Highway 


Members: 

American  Association 
of  Nurserymen 
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PHLOX 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirty-Two) 
they  will  need  another  heavy  watering  but 
thereafter  it  will  be  necessary  only  to  keep 
the  sand  uniformly  moist,  not  soaking  wet. 

If  the  sand  medium  is  clean  no  nematode 
infestation  can  develop  during  this  first  stage, 
but  great  care  must  be  exercised  at  potting 
time  and  again  when  the  young  plants  are 
ready  to  set  out,  that  they  are  not  brought 
in  contact  with  soil  in  which  summer  phlox 
has  been  grown  previously.  If  there  is  any 
question  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  potting 
soil  it  should  be  sterilized.  If  possible,  similar 
precaution  should  be  taken  with  the  soil  in 
the  garden  beds,  though  it  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  merely  choose  a new  bed  which  has 
not  contained  phlox  plants  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that 
such  a bed  can  easily  be  infected  with  nema- 
todes if  soil  or  trash  are  carried  to  it  from 
other  phlox  areas  in  the  garden. 


F.  J.  TEUFEL,  Florist 

Complete  line  of  Bedding-  Stock 
Tuberous  Begonias 

GREENHOUSE  AND  SHOP 
432  27th  Ave.  N.,  1 block  north  of  Madison 
Phone  EAst  8126 


Fine  Flowers 


from 


formerly  Sudakoff 


Presenting 


H.  L.  QUI6LEY 

in  charge  of 

Arboretum  Permanent  Endowment 
Fund , who  will  discuss  full  details 
by  appointment. 

Phone  SE.  0920  or 
SEneca  0031,  Local  31 


NEW 

ESTHER  REED  DAISIES 
Everblooming 


1 plant $ .35  Postage 

3 plants 1.00  Prepaid 

10  plants 2.50 


Plants  will  bloom  this  year. 

The  only  real  white  double  Shasta. 
Continuous  flowers  until  frost. 

DAISY  DAY 

P.O.  Box  487  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


GARDEN  ARISTOCRATS  1944 

is  an  extremely  interesting  booklet  full  of  informa- 
tion about  the  newest,  rarest,  and  handsomest 
trees  and  shrubs. 

COPY  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 
❖ 

CLARKE  NURSERY  Box  343,  San  Jose  2,  Calif. 


1329  Fifth  Avenue  MAin  1100 

SEATTLE 


LARSEN’S  NURSERY 

BELLEVUE,  WASHINGTON 
DAVIDIAS  - CHINESE  DOVE  TREES 
Also  the  Best  of 

Deciduous  and  Broadleaved  Shrubs 
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Bunge  Lumber  & Hardware  Co. 

Fertilizers  . . . Peat  Moss 

CORRY’S 
SLUG  DEATH 

Killer  Powder 

Original  English  Formula  for  Slugs  and  Snails 

9616  16th  Avenue  S.W. 

SEATTLE 

WEst  0022  Burien  Yard,  GLendale  1799 


Bonnell  Nurseries 

We  began  in  1897  to  introduce  new  varieties  of  ornamentals  to  the 
gardeners  of  the  Northwest.  We  are  continuing  the  same  policy  in  1944. 
Write  for  our  new  32-page,  illustrated  catalogue  and  see  for  yourself. 

Among  the  new  things  that  will  interest  you  are 

MAGNOLIA  VEITCHIX 

CEANOTHUS  GLORIOSUS 
AZARA  INTEGRIFOLIA 

PHOTINIA  SERRULATA  NOVA  LINEATA 
CAMELLIA  LADY  CAMPBELL 
CYT1SUS  LADY  MOORE 
DAPHNE  SOMERSET 

RHODODENDRON  BEAUTY  OF  LITTLE  WORTH 

A call  on  the  phone  will  bring  an  order  right  to  your  door 
Route  5,  Box  646,  Seattle  88,  Washington  RAinier  3500 
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RHODODENDRONS 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirty-One) 

****  Rhododendron  scintillans.  A small 
shrub  with  dark  lavender  flowers  of  good  size. 
Lapponicum  series. 

Early  May 

**** Rhododendron  Souliei.  This  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  rhododendrons  with  typical 
Thomsonii  foliage.  The  buds  are  a deep  crim- 
son, opening  to  clear  pink-rose  and  fading  to 
white.  Thomsonii  series. 

(It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Rhododendron 
Society  Year  Book  describes  the  flower  as 
“little  open  saucer-shaped.”  “The  Species  of 
Rhododendrons,”  published  by  the  Rhodo- 
dendron Society,  describes  it  as  “openly  cup 
or  saucer-shaped.”  In  the  form  which  I have 
seen  it  is  a cup  or  bell,  broad  at  the  mouth.) 

***  Rhododendron  ledoides.  This  species  is 
a very  nice  one  for  rock  gardens.  The  habit 
is  inclined  to  be  sprawling  and  the  growth 
irregular.  It  is  very  floriferous  with  many 
small  flowers  in  heads.  These  vary  in  color 
from  rosy-pink  to  white  and  all  are  attractive. 
Cephalanthes  series. 

*** Rhododendron  Fortunei.  This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  shrubs  among  the  taller  spe- 
cies. The  leaves  are  not  its  least  attraction. 
They  are  large,  long,  ovals  of  palish  glaucous 
green  with  a rose-purple  petiole.  The  flowers 
are  in  great  trusses  terminating  every  branch 
and  pale  rose  in  color.  This  spring  I saw  an- 
other color  form— it  was  that  fascinating  color 
made  up  of  bright  pink  with  the  dimmest  suf- 
fusion of  pale  yellow.  Of  the  two  I think  this 
latter  is  more  beautiful.  Fortunei  series. 

Rhododendron  camtschaticum  is  a beautiful 
small  species,  deciduous,  putting  forth  leaves 
of  that  pale  spring-like  green  early  in  the 
season  and  soon  opens  large  saucer-shaped 
flowers  of  frosted  rose.  Camtschaticum  series. 

** Rhododendron  oreotrephes.  The  oval 
leaves  are  thick  and  glaucous  green;  the 
flowers  a clear  mauve.  Trijlorum  series. 

***Rhododendron  exquisitum.  Very  like  R. 
oreotrephes  but  with  larger  flowers  and  pos- 
sibly a more  spreading  habit.  Trijlorum  series. 

Rhododendron  carolinianum.  This  North 
American  has  thick  leathery  leaves  which  take 
on  a dark  maroon-red  in  fall.  The  flowers 
are  described  as  rose  purple  but  the  best 
forms  are  clear  deep  pink.  Carolinianum  series. 


**** Rhododendron  Vaseyi.  Another  Amer- 
ican, tall-growing  and  deciduous  with  smallish, 
pale  pink  to  rosy-pink  flowers.  This  is  very 
lovely  in  woodland  or  planted  against  fresh 
green  such  as  the  young  leaves  of  larch. 
Azalea  series. 

****  Rhododendron  yunnanense.  This  plant 
is  inclined  to  sprawl  so  is  enhanced  by  certain 
situations  where  it  can  do  so  with  abandon. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  fascinatingly  freck- 
led with  cinnabar-red.  Trijlorum  series. 

** Rhododendron  chartophyllum.  A smaller 
and  paler  edition  in  all  its  parts  than  R.  yun- 
nanense. Trijlorum.  series. 

Middle  May 

** Rhododendron  pallescens.  This  species  is 
a compact,  upright  growing  plant  and  very 
floriferous.  The  young  shoots  are  pale  rose- 
yellow  which  soon  become  green.  The  flowers 
resemble  those  of  R.  yunnanense,  the  freck- 
ling paler  and  more  sparse.  Trijlorum  series. 

*** Rhododendron  Wardii.  Lovely,  shallow, 
pendant  bells  of  clear  green-yellow.  Thom- 
sonii series. 

** Rhododendron  jragarijlorum.  This  rho- 
dodendron is  almost  evergreen  but  not  quite. 
The  flowers  are  a crushed  raspberry-red  and 
saucer-shaped.  Saluenense  series. 

** Rhododendron  campylogynum.  A small 
shrub  of  6 to  10  inches/  sending  up  new 
branches  from  the  base  not  prolifically  but 
occasionally  and  enough  to  make  it  more  or 
less  flat-topped.  The  leaves  are  thick,  small 
ovals,  dark  green  and  shiny  above,  glaucous 
green  beneath.  The  flowers  are  waxy  little 
bells  of  purple  rose,  covered  with  a white, 
waxy  bloom  which  occur  singly  or  in  twos. 
Campylogynum  series. 

*** Rhododendron  myrtilloides.  This  is  a 
more  fastigiate  bush  with  longer  and  narrower 
leaves.  The  plant  continually  remains  taller 
than  wide.  The  flowers  are  similar  to  the 
above  species.  Campylogynum  series. 

** Rhododendron  didymum.  A small  shrub 
with  very  dark  crimson  flowers  of  silky  tex- 
ture. Neriijlorum  series. 

****  Rhododendron  Griers  onianutn.  This 
rhododendron  did  not  bloom  in  my  garden  in 
1943  but  did  in  1942.  However,  it  survived 


Thirty-Six 


an  unusually  devastating  winter.  It  is  men- 
tioned now  because  it  is  so  very  lovely  and 
because  it  will  persist  if  not  placed  in  the 
most  rigorous  exposure.  The  flowers  are  large 
bells  of  rich  geranium  red.  Auriculatum  series. 

There  are  many  possibilities  in  the  use  of 
these  species  rhododendrons  in  our  gardens; 
some  have  been  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  But,  for  instance,  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Lapponicum  series  could  be  gath- 
ered together  to  furnish  an  enchanting  little 
moor  on  a rocky  ledge  or  lower  in  some  little 
meadow  in  the  rock  garden.  They  are  also 
good  as  foreground  plantings  for  some  of 
the  larger  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs. 
I like  to  see  Rhododendron  hippophaeoides  in 
front  of  R.  Augustinii — the  blues  of  the  flowers 
are  nice  together.  The  spraddly  growth  of 
Rhododendron  glaucum  and  R.  leucaspis  make 
very  good  accents  in  the  rock  garden  if  planted 
in  small  groups  of  not  less  than  three.  A plant 
like  Rhododendron  Fortunei  is,  of  course,  a 
planting  in  itself,  but  it  can  be  enhanced  by 
the  proper  background.  In  my  garden  I have 
used  the  blue  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca. 


Write  Amity  Gardens  for  Price  List  of 
New  and  Beautiful  Iris 

AMITY  GARDENS 

Box  43  AMITY,  OREGON 


‘Cedarwood’  FELICE 

ARCHES  . . . GATES  . . . LATTICE 
. . . FLOWER  STAKES  . . . 
SEED  FLATS 

J.  R.  LEWIS  LUMBER  CO. 

4711  Ballard  Ave.  SUnset  7440 

SEATTLE 


For  Choice  Named  Hardy  Primroses  and 
Rare  and  Unusual  Bulbs  Send  to 

TULIP  GRANGE 

(Mary  Brown  Stewart) 

Route  1,  Box  188  BOW,  WASH. 


GROW  WAR  RONDS 

• Ideal  for  VICTORY  Gardens. 

0 Require  Only  Good  American  Soil. 

0 Thrive  Anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

0 Blossom  in  Your  Own  Heart. 

0 Bear  Fruit  in  the  Post-War  Period. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Dear  Sir: 

The  very  interesting  article  on  “Califor- 
nia Oaks”  by  Mrs.  Thorgrimson  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  The  Arboretum  Bulletin 
has  prompted  me  to  pass  along  to  you  a few 
personal  observances  of  the  live  oaks  in  the 
Escondido  Valley  area,  San  Diego  County, 
California. 

From  the  building  site  on  our  wee  citrus 
“ranch”  about  three  miles  south  of  the  inland 
town  of  Escondido,  we  look  right  down  on 
one  of  the  very  interesting  live  oak  groves  of 
southern  California,  part  of  which,  including 
the  oldest  and  largest  oaks,  has  been  pre- 
served and  set  aside  as  Felicita  Park.  This  is 
a large  grove  following  an  old  creek  bottom 
for  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  grove  terminating  in  the  beau- 
tiful Harold  Bell  Wright  ranch  estate,  and  is 
within  the  bounds  of  the  old  Spanish  grant 
of  Rancho  San  Bernardo.  For  several  years 
Mrs.  Ferguson  and  I have  visited  Felicita 
Park,  always  finding  something  new  and  in- 
teresting to  us  in  the  centuries-old  trees  and 
the  bird  life  which  abounds. 

The  three  most  common  species  of  live 
oaks  in  the  Escondido  area  are  known  locally 
as  the  white,  the  red,  and  the  scrub,  the  first 
two  by  far  the  largest  in  number,  size  and 
age.  The  Felicita  Park  grove  is  made  up  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  white  and  red  live 
oaks.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  and  larger  limbs 
of  one  of  the  very  largest  white  oaks  in  the 
grove  has  for  many  years  been  bored  by  the 
California  woodpecker  and  the  long,  sharp 
acorns  of  the  adjacent  red  oaks  driven  into 
the  borings  by  the  hammer  blows  of  the  birds’ 
beaks,  practically  covering  all  such  bark  sur- 
face. The  acorns  are  stored,  not  for  the  food 
value  of  the  acorns,  but  for  the  worms  or 
grubs  which  eventually  abide  in  the  rotting 
acorns.  There  was  a large  white  oak  in  the 
part  of  the  grove  on  the  Harold  Bell  Wright 
ranch  also  used  as  an  acorn  storehouse  but  the 
tree  was  recently  cut  down  on  account  of 
old  age.  Only  the  white  oaks  are  used  as 
acorn  storehouses. 

On  a recent  visit  to  Felicita  Park  I was 
(Continued  on  Page  Forty) 
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SPRAYING 

TREES  AND  ORNAMENTALS 
POWER  SPRAYER  USED 

E.  W.  SPRAGUE 

KEnwood  4288  SEATTLE 


Keep  Your  Garden 
FREE  FROM  PESTS 
with  proved 

PESTICIDES 

"ORTHO” 

EXTRAX 

Insect  Spray 

For  certain  Aphis 
and  other  insects. 


"ORTHO” 

GREENOL 

LIQUID 

FUNGICIDE 

for  Mildew 
on  ROSES  and 
certain  other  plants 


NURSERY  & GARDEN 
SPRAY 

For  Mealybugs  and 
Scale  Insects 

An  Oil  Spray  and 
Spray  Carrier 

BUG-GETA 

KILLS  SLUGS 
SNAILS  and 
CUTWORMS 

Compressed  Pellets 
go  farther 

Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


RICH  BLACK  SOIL 
For  Lawns  and  Gardens 
ROTTED  SHEEP  MANURE 

For  Old  and  New  Lawns,  Flowers,  Etc. 

Sack  or  Load— We  Deliver  Anywhere 

DAWSON  COAL  CO.  He.  7300 

8732  GREENWOOD  AVE. 


- 

WESTERN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

s4  (Z&tcenK  TOvitA  'fcnouAuty 

2100  FIFTH  AVENUE  MAin  6302 

Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant 

FRUIT  AND  SHADE  TREES 

Jumbo  Sizes  Now  Available 

Exclusive  King  County  Distributors  of 
ESPALIER  and  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Our  New  1944  Rose  List  Will 
Be  Mailed  on  Request 

25  ACRES  OF  CHOICE  SHRUBS 


our  business  /$  growing  ! '' 
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* RICHMOND  BEACH,  WASHINGTON  * 

Open:, Sundays  Est.  I903  Phone:  Richmond  1161 

■ -■  / •v.-w?'  ■•■■■  ■ ■ 

Seattle  • Everett  Hiway/Ajo  Richmond  Highlands  — 1 Mile  West  an  Richmond  Beach  Hoad 
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LETTER 

(Continued  from  Page  Thirty-Eight) 
disappointed  at  the  evident  abandonment  of 
the  large  white  oak  as  a storehouse.  While 
wandering  through  the  grove,  pacing  the 
spread  of  some  of  the  trees,  the  greatest 
spread  found  being  115  feet,  and  inspecting 
the  long  twisted  and  turned  limbs,  many 
grown  together  to  form  loops  and  figure- 
eights  and  even  piercing  one  another,  I heard 
the  “rat- tat- tat”  of  beaks  and  on  investiga- 
tion found  six  California  woodpeckers  hard 
at  work  on  a large  power  pole  on  a little-used 
road  adjoining  the  grove.  This  pole  and  its 
three  smaller  poles  carrying  guy  wires  were 
almost  completely  bored  and  filled  with  acorns 
of  the  red  live  oak.  Also  eight  large  nesting 
holes  were  counted. 

An  interesting  side  light  is  the  fact  that  to 
this  day  the  Felicita  Park  grove  is  known  to 
the  Poway  Indians  as  the  Judgment  Grove 
and  according  to  the  Indian  legend  was  used 
as  a torture  chamber  where  evil  doers  of  their 
own  tribe  were  punished  in  a manner  which 
today  would  seem  inhuman.  Adultery,  cow- 
ardice, and  theft  were  the  worst  crimes.  On 
conviction  of  adultery,  the  punishment  tree 
selected  for  the  prison  was  prepared  by  tree 
surgeons  as  skillfully  as  those  who  later  pre- 
served these  monarchs  of  the  forest,  and 
young,  pliable  saplings  cut  from  the  growing 
tree  were  grafted  into  one  of  the  large  limbs 
high  above  the  ground  and  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims were  securely  bound  to  the  tree  branch 
and  hung,  bound  closely  together,  suspended 
in  the  oaks.  The  victims  were  carefully 
tended  and  fed,  and  diligent  care  was  given 
the  grafted  limbs  so  they  grew  and  encircled 
their  helpless  prey.  The  legend  tells  of  cruel 
tortures  inflicted  on  these  wrong  doers  by 
young  and  old.  Cowardice  was  also  a crime 
punishable  by  the  living  death,  but  the  vic- 
tims were  confined  in  a death  cell  hollowed 
out  of  the  lower  trunk  of  the  large  trees, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  the  abuse  of  the 
children  and  braves.  Thieves  usually  suf- 
fered a year’s  imprisonment  in  the  hollowed 
out  upper  side  of  a large  limb,  open  to  the 
sun  and  weather. 

In  talking  with  Mr.  James  B.  Dixon,  an 


authority  on  birds  and  a long  resident  of  the 
valley,  I learned  that  the  California  acorn 
woodpecker  is  one  of  the  hardest  working 
birds  as  well  as  a big  clown  at  times.  This 
brought  to  mind  a meeting  of  some  one 
hundred  men  in  this  same  grove,  which  I 
attended  a few  years  ago.  The  grove  was 
full  of  woodpeckers,  and,  whether  for  the 
fun  of  it  or  because  they  resented  our  in- 
trusion, they  continually  pelted  us  with  acorns 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  gulls  drop 
clams  on  our  Puget  Sound  shores. 

The  acorn  of  the  white  oak  is  stubby  and 
rounded,  while  that  of  the  red  oak  is  long, 
slender  and  sharp.  The  white  oak  has  oblong 
leaves  with  no  marginal  teeth,  the  red  oak 
leaves  being  larger  and  greener  and  with 
marginal  teeth.  The  red  oak  has  reddish  wood. 
From  Mrs.  Thorgrimson’s  article  and  a study 
of  the  U.  S.  publication  “Forest  Trees  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,”  it  is  my  personal  amateur 
opinion  that  the  Escondido  locally  known 
white  and  red  oaks  are  varieties  of  the  well 
known  California  live  oak  and  the  canyon 
live  oak,  respectively. 

Sincerely  yours, 

( Signed  ) 

George  A.  Ferguson 
628  11th  Avenue  North 
Seattle,  Washington. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Catalogue  Lists  New  Early  English  Varieties 
POLYANTHAS 

Burnaby  Strain  (New).  The  Largest  Extant. 
Gorgeous  Mixed  Colors.  Over  100  Seeds,  $1.00 

WEST  C.  NELSON 

S814  9th  Ave.  S.W.  WEst  1980 


VITMUS:  “The  Sweetheart  of  the  Soil” 

NURUTE:  “Multiple  Plant  Hormone  for 
rooting  cuttings  and  treating  seeds.” 
Contains  yellow  copper  oxide  for  fungus 
control. 

TO-NA-CIDE:  “Will  protect  your  vegeta- 
ble and  flower  gardens,  evergreens, 
lawns  and  fruit  trees  from  dogs,  cats 
and  rabbits.  Also  affords  protection  from 
pheasants  and  quail. 

META  SLUG  KILLER:  Contains  6 per 
cent  metaldehyde.  Non-poisonous. 

For  further  information  phone  ME.  8989 

E.  T.  BLEW 

1505  North  43rd  Street,  Seattle  3,  Washington 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

TO  THE  ARBORETUM  FOUNDATION 

ON  ITS  NEW  AND  ENLARGED 

BULLETIN 


Electric  bottom  heat  is  valuable  for  the  rooting  of  cuttings.  Root  develop- 
ment is  speeded  and  labor  saved.  Although  conventional  equipment  may 
not  he  available  under  war  conditions,  Puget  Power’s  Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Department  can  assist  in  improvising  with  available  materials. 


PUGET  SOUND  POWER  & LIGHT  COMPANY 
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Now  You  Can 

MINERALIZE  and  VITAMINIZE 

Your  Garden  Vegetables  or  Farm  Crops  with 

Lilly’s  VITA- MINERALS 

plus  Vitamin  Bi  and  Hormones 

Human  nutrition  requires  many  minerals  and  vitamins, 
all  of  which  must  originate  in  plant  tissue — a product  of 
the  soil. 

A study  of  our  soil  demonstrates  the  reason  why  we  produce 
disease  ridden  food  crops  deficient  in  minerals  and  vitamins.  This 
is  brought  about  by  mineral  deficient  farm  and  garden  land.  That 
this  is  true  is  attested  to  by  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  264,  which 
states,  “Our  mineral  deficient  soils  are  producing  mineral  deficient 
food  crops  which,  in  turn,  are  producing  a nation  of  mineral  and 
vitamin  deficient  people,  with  an  attendant  high  rate  of  mineral 
and  vitamin  deficiency  ills.” 

The  remedy  for  this  lies  in  feeding  our  growing  crops  with  an 
adequate  plant  mineral  combination  of  Iron,  Calcium,  Copper, 
Zinc,  Manganese,  Magnesium,  Sodium,  Iodine,  Chloride,  Boron, 
Vitamin  Bi  and  the  proper  Hormones.  These  elements  cannot  be 
included  in  ordinary  fertilizers,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary. 
They  must  be  applied  separately,  as  a fertilizer  supplement. 

As  a contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  Northwest,  the  Chas.  H. 
Lilly  Company’s  laboratory  offers  a carefully  compounded,  scien- 
tific, time-tested  combination  of  the  proper  mineral,  vitamin  and 
hormone  elements  of  plant  life,  which,  if  used  according  to  direc- 
tion will 

1.  Decrease  Hidden  Hunger. 

2.  Increase  Mineral  Content  of  Vegetables. 

3.  Increase  Vitamin  Content  of  Vegetables. 

4.  Increase  Crop  Production. 

5.  Produce  Earlier  Ripening. 

6.  Increase  Palatability  (good  flavor) 

7.  Reduce  Disease  of  Plants. 

You  will  be  interested  in  experimenting  with 

LILLY’S  VITA-MINERALS 
plus  Vitamin  Ri  and  Hormones 

Packed  in  5-lb.  boxes  with  full  directions  for  proper  application. 
Look  for  the  golden  colored  package  of  VITA-MINERALS  in  all 
good  garden  supply  stores.  Remember  it  is  not  a fertilizer,  but 
a fertilizer  supplement. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Yakima,  Wash. 


Seattle  4,  Washington 


Albany,  Ore. 
Craigmont,  Idaho 


MORCROP  FARM  FERTILIZERS  - SEEDS  - INSECTICIDES  - GARDEN  SUPPLIES 
Write  for  our  pamphlet,  “Metals  You  Must  Eat  to  Pight  Hidden  Hunger” 
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